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SABBATH REFLECTIONS. 


sath made every thing beautiful ia His time.”” 


Scrptare. 








1 glory doth this world pat on 
», hon thac with a ferveat heart goes forth 


Cader the bright and glorions sky, and looks 


« O what 


s well performed, and days well epent.”” 


Longfellow. 


Ou dulie 
— 


coat thyself, my gentle friend, beside 
a ra rw, and bare thine inmost heart 
\. one would bare at eve his burning brow 
. eummer wind, and let the dew 
ce so sweetly shed from all around 
stly on thy soul; itis the morny 
‘il, holy mora, which God hath called 
_ and when thy heart is tuned aright 
voice in nature’s realm but wakes 
rds the harmony of heaveo, 
s hours of conflict, when the soul 
ik, yet proud, and vain, will madly Strive 
, e intinite—the mysteries ; 
Of beaven will seek to pierce—wilb es 
theories more dark than truth,— 





fail exliausted back to earth again. 
+ such an hour, so sweetly calm, hath power 
ve heaven’s once more. What need of faith 
was clear -—and how were patient hope 
s wrought, if here on earth | 
| 
whom we love, vet have not seen, would work 
s fur our rest on high, 
tings revealed, teach as to trust | 
S» to the thoughtful beart, | 
creation’s works there breathes for us | 
, a voiceless harmony, | 
, which turns our wandering thoughts 
r which hath created all, 
living, breathing, beauteous world | 
1 page, v hereon we read 
esti ty and loon ] 
vi, there may, perchance, be those | 
igh thoughts do sublimate, and lift 
nortality, that more, 
hall Oller eyes Can st e, to them } 
veale Unto the waiting soul, 
wy dreains, whose flight we cannot stay, } 
whispers, those electric th nights, | 
, and clear, and to the bright, | 
f minds so purified 
it to spirit oft m ay be 
‘here is no happiness in doubt, } 
is far move t who loves and trusts | 
though the meanest hind on earth, 
ave is briglit st seraph « ere muld be, 
pure est . Then look | 
' wd drink with joyous lips the draught | 
| yature’s land, and let thy faith | 
y strong a high again. Doth not thy God | 
-yeak to thee now ? hearest not bis still, small voice 
thin the blue concave above ? His hand | 
ith stretched it out; his voice to being spake | 
siars, which he doth call by name; and he | 
ade the verv changing clouds, which float 
h wings above—the soft, glad winds 
thy brow, the ministers of truth, | 
vilt list to truth. The skeptic throws | 
y faith aside—makes Providence 
\ in’s dream, and binds, froin link to link, 
i being’s chain, the effect unto the cause, } 
ast, within eternity | 


s all, yet gravely boasts 


wer, and asks no better light. 
what is all science pure and true, 
» works, the power of God ? 
that He who made the earth 
» music of revolving 
the power to govern, change, 
a rie 13 sulls huis perfect will; 
A t isk thy reason less to know 
\ st Him, as Creator, Father, all,— 


heauteous world, and more, 





r, immaterial thought, 


from chaos wild, the birth 


a FLORENCE. 


From the Christian Watchman. 


SHIP AND SHORE. 


OR PENCIL SKETCHES ON A VOYAGE TO, AND A 


TOUR 1N, OLD ENGLAND. 


4 Elizubeth’s Arm 
ous— The Headi 


ry—The Dungeon—Antique Weap- 
g Block—Other Beauties. 





ng loitered in the Armory for a long time, 
giziug upon the moulded representations of once 
forms, and amused by our friends from 
a ss the channel—one or two of whom did not! 
wil Eoylish—the language of the Warder 
ing the prominent objects, being trans- 

1 French, we pass on. 
now come to the stairs leading to Queen | 
zaveth’s Armory; a stream of light, cast 
window above, upon surrounding objects, 
proiuces a picturesque effect. On each side of} 
ice is placed an armed figure; that on 
Jit, is in a suit of Henry Eighth’s time ; the 
na suitof Elizabeth’s time. Around 
ed various military decorations, among 
n engraved back and breastplate (time 
“izave\h) worn by Prince Louis Bonaparte, 


at the Eslinton ‘Tournament, in 1839.” Now we 
mount the stairs with a tramp,’tramp, not with 
id of soldiers which one might expect 


show of arms, and bristling weapons 
J, but with the step of private citizens, At 
) of the stairs, are two grotesque figures, 
ry placed over the Battery of the old palace 
eenwich, called ** Gin” and * Beer.”? Look 
i! This is Queen Elizabeth’s Armory !— 
i armory fora woman! ‘This chamber 
ed into several compartments. Hefe are 
‘inens of the various spears in.use pre- 
'o the introduction of fire arms. ‘“ Here 
i'l, the glaive, the gisarme, the ranseur, 


\ 


1 Sp 


petum, the partizan, the spontoon, the boar- 

, halberds, pikes and battle axes.” Here is 
‘SY wrought, finely chased, and mounted can- 
sie ; 


very 


y part of which is solid brass. More 
‘his, itis a trophy of conquest. In this com- 
is the entrance to the prison cell—the 
- secon said to have held within its walls Sir 
Walter Raleigh. You go in ata little opening, 
“"! there is nothing on either side but frowning 
‘—no windows there, or bright light of day, 
i, Uitt which comes through the entrance.— 
there are still some legible records of its former 
‘pants, as seen on an angular projection bee 
© the doorway. They read thus:—“ He that 
“itereth to the ende shall be savid. M.10. R, 
Rvdson, Kent. Ano. 1553.” * Be faitful vnto 
“eth and. I wil give thee a crowne of life. T. 
Fane. 1554.” : 
a . ‘ Foams 2 on se 
ieg in every TNE P ns gree eyes, pomt- 
eee ry direction; some to the wi 
Yards one, and others ranged as. if_ai at 
Sone object, say the ghost of some that 
: @ darkened the doorway. Queer weapons 
‘*se, and more than queer, those who onée 


wa 


Ore 


Ss 


one 
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they bear, and how old fashioned ! These com: 


partments. are filled. Hy arms, that-grow 
warm when bat > Fe and red, like 
the flame! Some weapons are familiar, as 


spears, swords, shields. But here is the Morning 
Star, or Hdly Water Sprinkle! . “ This is said to 
have beea the staff with which King Henry the 
VIIL. was walking the streets of London at night, 
when, refusing to give an account of himself to 
the watchman, he was put into the Poultery 
Compter, where he remained till the following 
morning.” It is a ball of wood armed with 
spikes, and attached to a long pole. A queer 
water sprinkle this! The ex » * holy 
water,” is a cant phrase for haman blood.— 
There is a Catchpole, for pulling rider from 
his horse; the Military Fork, for eatching and 
cutting bridles. Then there is the Military Fiail, 
the Pike, Halberd, lron Bucklers, two-handed 
Battle axes, &c. 

Near the centre of the Armory is the Heading 
Block. ‘his is a circular block of wood, about 
three feet high, with the segment of a circle re- 
moved from opposite sides, so that the upper re- 
gion of the chest can be received into one de- 


_Pressign, and the face into the other, the-neck |¢burch without discipline is like a: farm without 


resting upon a level and Sond "cémre . it 
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when family religion flourishes,*there is no dan- 


ger of the church, " 

5 -Evert>when peoplé?'de attend upon the 
means of grace, the majority seem to do. it for 
the sake of excitement, rather than of edification. 
They go, not to be “ reproved, exhorted, and ia- 
structed,” but to be “ pleased.” ‘The ery of their 
hearts is, not for that “ wisdom and knowledge” 
which God has promised his people, whereby 
they may grow in grace, but for cordials—cor- 
dials. Manner is much more esteemed than mat- 
ter. Men go to church as they go to a theatre, 
and listen to the performances of God's messen- 
gers as they attend to those of an actor. Hence 
those preachers are the most esteemed..who are 
best able to minister to this most depraved appe- 
tite ; and hence, many of God’s best ministers are 
either utterly rejected, or else barely endured, in 
some stations, fora year at atime. St. ' Paul, 
according to the account he gives of himself, 
would stand but a poor chance for popularity in 
these days. This | deem one of the most alarm- 
ing symptoms of the times, and am surprised that 
it attracts no more attention. 


6. The shocking neglect of discipline. A 





is very simple in its construction. One can see 
that its surface is gashed, and has an appearance | 
similar to a block of wood, which one casts aside, | 
because it cleaves hard. Its companion, the 
broad-axe, does not blush, or glow with a crimson | 
hue, though one may fix a stare upon it, white al 
cold chill runs, with no creeping pace, through | 
the frame. ‘This is the identical block on which | 
Lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock and Lovat, were | 
beheaded on Tower Hill, in 1746. This head- 
ing, or neck axe, is said to have been used at the 
execution of the Earl of Sussex, in the time of 
Elizabeth. 

Farther on are beauties—all of cold iron; 
these are thumbscrews, or thumbiken, used to} 
extort confession by placing the thumbs between | 
two bars of iron, and compressing them by a} 
screw, and securing the same by a padlock. OQ, | 
these do not hurt any! ‘The iron is only hard | 
like steel, and the flesh is soft and yielding.— | 
Here is the Iron Collar of Torment. This was | 
taken from the Spaniards in 1558. It weighs | 
only fifteen pounds ; on the inside rim there are | 
knobs, or points, to relieve the monotony of the | 
iron circle. There is the Cravat, or the Scaven- | 
ger’s Daughter. This instrament was used to| 
confine at once the head, hands and feet ; binding | 
up the body and limbs into a very small compass. | 
And here are the Bilboes, for linking prisoners | 
together by the ankles. Here are also maces, | 
daggers, stillettos, &e. “At the further end of 
the room is an equestrian figure of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in a costume similar to that in which she | 
went to St. Paul’s, to retura thanks for the deliv- 
erance of her kingdom from Spanish invasion.— | 
Her horse is represented as led by a page in the | 
costume of the time ; by her side is an archer of | 
the Guard.” And now, having wandered to the 
farthest extremity of the Armory, with a most 
gracious bow to the haughty Queen Elizabeth, 
we will retire to meet her again at the Regatia, 
in the shape of golden memorials of former times’ 
—thatcall to mind the days 


| 


* When a feast’s free hearted lord 
Lifts high the wassail cup, 
Around whose lips the vine dew poured, 


Runs freshly sparkling up.’’ 





| 
| 
| 





For the Herald and Journal. 


THE PRESENT DECLENSION. | 
SOME OF ITS CAUSES. 

Mr. Editor, —Frequent reference is now made | 
to the present declension of godliness among | 
us, and some earnest inquiries are made respect- 
ing the causes of it. This important subject has 
engaged my own most serious attention; and 1| 
offer you the following, as the result of some of, 
my observations. If any one has more light, let 
him hold it up. 

1. ‘The contempt in which the ministry is gen- 
erally held, and which seems to be rapidly in- | 
creasing. ‘It pleases God by the foolishness of | 
preaching to save them that believe.” But as} 
Baxter says, “* How can men profit from that | 
which they despise?” So overwhelming is the | 
pride and self-conceit of this day, that many in| 
the church, think that they know as well as their | 
teachers ; and some even have actually set them- | 
selves up as their masters. ‘The order of God’s | 
house is reversed, and hence the Spirit’s influ- | 
ences are restrained. 

2. The presence of a worldly spirit in the | 
church. Every one “hasteth to be rich.”—| 
But this is not all, nor the worst of it. When 
one begomes rich, he either lays up treasure up- | 
on earth, in express opposition to the law of 
Christ, or, like the rest of the world, he expends 
it upon his lusts ; and that, too, while the nations 
of the earth are perishing for bread. Christ, 
instead of receiving the offering of the “ first 
fruits,” has merely the tailings. He is com- 
pelled to stand aside, even in his own house, 
until every body else is served. And this is done 
by members, not only without loss of their mem- 
bership, but even without the loss of their Chris- 
tian standing. ‘They still pass as good disciples 
of Him who died upon the cross. And yet we 
wonder that we do not abound in the “ riches of 
his grace.” 

3. Indulgence in worldly company, and in 
worldly amusements. A Christian man should go 
among the wicked, asa physician goes among 
the sick, as did his Master; and he should do his 
business in the world, as a man does his business 
in the rain—get out of it as soon as he can. 
But in these days, young professors move among 
the unconverted without restraint ; and older pro- 
fessors are ofien found in the society of the ungod- 
ly, even in public places, dealing in the idle gossip 
of the day, and that, too, when others of their 
brethren are met in class or prayer meeting, or 
when they ought to be in the bosom of their 
households, instructing their children, who are 
growing up insin and ignorance. And then they 
are surprised that they have imbibed a world- 
ly spirit, and have lost the savor of their piety. 

4. A most alarming neglect of the means of 
grace. The great and primary idea of worship 


,and more efficient for it. 


| go and comfort the man who fell among thieves, 





a fence, open to the incursions of every maraud= 
ing beast, which treads down or destroys the| 
crops; or like a nation without a government, | 
full of confusion and every evil work, and in which 
‘*‘every man does what is right in his own eyes.” | 
Doctrine is nothing without discipline, and never | 
was. In such a case, we put one man into the | 
pulpit to tell the truth, and leave scores in the | 
pews to contradict him; and their example often | 
goes much farther than his word. We fear that| 
if our excellent rules were duly enforced, our, 
immense numbers would be most materially | 
reduced ; and yet it would be the salvation of us. 
Like Gideon’s army, we should be the stronger 


} 

7. The criminal neglect of the interests of the | 
slave. ‘This, indeed, is the cause of causes. It. 
is the most efficient of them all. We stretch out | 
our hands to the famishing nations, but permit | 
men to be sold as brute beasts in our midst. We) 
send the Word of Life to distant lands, but deny 
it to three millions of people in our own. We 
send missionaries to the heathen, but overlook | 
those who are in a far worse condition among 
ourselves. By our votes we elevate “the op- | 
pressor”? to the seat of power, and place his feet | 
upon the neck of our dumb and helpless brother, | 
and then go into the sanctuary and pray that he | 
may be * broken in pieces.” Christian men in 
this nation have both the moral ard political pow- | 
er to abolish slavery, and are, therefore, fully re- | 
sponsible for its continuance. This [ could most 
easily demonstrate, if it were necessary. Depend | 
upon it, Mr. Editor, the church will see no more 
general revivals till this matter is attended to. | 
Read Isa., chaps. 58 and 59; Jer. 34: 8-22, and 
Ps, 72. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


MINISTERIAL. 


It is noone’s duty to preach, until he has more 
or less qualifications for the work ; and noone can | 
be qualified, though he has many attainments, 
until he is deeply convinced that it is the order, 
and providence, and wiltof Ged. Rut among the 
thousands in Israel who minister at the altar of 
the Lord, too many have betrayed their trust after 
they have received the anointing of the sacred 
office. It is not only the duty of certain persons 
to enter the ministry, but to be ministers after | 
they are there. It is not only a duty to become | 
stewards and servants, but to be faithful in the | 
household of God, and ready to give an account. | 
A faithful minister of the gospel will walk closely | 
with God—will visit from house to house—mark | 
this; he will throw off foolish bashfulness, and | 
talk and pray with saints and sinners. He will, 


and then talk with others at the well of Sama- 
ria— 


** Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride; 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side,” 


He “has tears for others’ woes, and patience | 
for his own.” | 
And if his feelings are not constitutionally so 
strong as others, he uses his better judgment ; and | 
it is said of him in Heaven, he has done what he | 
could. Worldly influence, no doubt, will en-| 
danger the simplicity of our work, and tend to 
weaken the strength of our system. -This, God 
requires the ministry to guard against ; if not, then | 
he has no more work for them to do; then he no} 
longer requires their service. When God’s peo-| 
ple or ministers become unworthy of their name, | 
then, as in case of Saul, the king, the Lord, takes | 
away his spirit, and-gives it to others more worthy | 
than they. The church has witnessed the truth | 
of this for 1800 years. If it is our duty to preach, | 
God is able to make it plain. And though some 
of us at first have had many doubts,“ in the land 
of despair, and the borders of gloom,” yet, if we 
are devotional, and servants indeed of the Lord, | 
there is no need of ever doubting again. | 
And we should remember, and forget it not, | 
that while St. Paul says, ‘* wo to me if I preach not} 
the Gospel,” the same wo will rest upon us, if we 
abuse the office while it remains in our hands. 
Milltown, Me. 








SKETCH OF THOMAS DICK, LL. D. 


Who has not heard of the name and fame of 
Dr. Thomas Dick? Some thirty years ago, 
Chalmers, with his own peculiar power, brought 
forward science as a handmaid to religion, and 
by his “* Astronomical Discourses” emblazoned 
on the firmament the loving kindness of a Sa- 
vior. Soon after, and with a kindred spirit, 
“The Christian Philosopher” took the high 
place, where he is still found; an instructor— 
an enlightener; and year after year, from that pe- 
riod to this, large volumes and condensed pamph- 
lets have emanated from the same rich sources 
of sanctified knowledge and benevolent feeling. 

Broughty Ferry, in which place Dr. Dick re- 
sides, is an old and beautifully romantic village, 
on the Frith of Tay, just where this estuary be- 





in Christian assemblies is almost lost sight of. It: 
i , her—the sermon—and even for the 
s, but very few can be found who 
to go three miles on the Sabbath, 
when, for the sake of a pint of liquor, a drunkard 
“will go five. Prayer meetings in many instan- 
“ees are merely nominal, while class meetings, 
those sure thermometers of the state of piety in 
the church, are forsaken with impunity by 
multitudes. But what, perhaps, is the most la- 
mentable and alarming of all, is, the surprising 
decay of family religion among us. So far as 
my observation extends, (and | have taken some 
pains to make special inquiry on this point,) wor- 
ship is maintained in but few Christian families. 
The family, in the order of God, is before the 
church; and be assured, the tide of piety will 


















handled and brandished them! What names 


rise nu higher in the latter than in the former. But 





comes a noble bay, emptying its briny waters 
into the German Ocean. Situated on the north 
| coast, in the country of Angus, the inhabitants | 
have a commanding view of Fifeshiré and the! 
several pretty little towns skirting that country, 
which is separated here from its sister shire, by 
some three miles of placid, and sometimes 
stormy water. ‘To the west, and six miles off, 
is Dundee, with its “ Law,” and its ancient and 
modern towers and steeples ; and far up the love- 
ly winding Tay, even to the highlands of Perth- 
shire, is a picture vieing in beauty with any 
upon which the eye can rest. 

This town or village seems to be chiefly a re- 
sort for bathers in the summer season, while its 
proximity to Dundee makes it a convenient and 
pleasant residence at all seasons, and it is the 
home of many a hardy fisherman. The dark 








ruin of a castle stands conspicuously on a rising 
ground looking to the sea, and seems like a 
ghost of the olden time, gazing, solitary and 
melancholy, over the glancing waters, heeding 
not the din ‘of modern ways and doings, as an- 
nonoed éveéry half hour by the horrid railroad 
whistle. | 

It was some time in September of last year 
that I first found myself on that same railroad ; 
and in less than ten minutes from my leaving 
Dundee, my, eye was directed toa neat dwel- 
ling with aw observatory, situated on an eleva- 
tion to the left, as the residence of Dr. Dick. I 
sat silent beside my. kind relatives, my thoughts 
wandering from the past to the present, as! drew 
rapidly near. 

We alighted from the cars,and wended our 
way up thehill, and soon stopped at the door 
of a gardensin which is the house of the ‘ Phi- 


losopher.” Bmust confess that | felt some timid- 
ity as I rang the bell: | feared that 1 might be 
intruding; ‘@nd so, when the servant said the 
Dr. was notat home, neither was his lady, I was, 


for the moment, not sorry. Mrs. M. (Dr. D.’s 
sister) ithin, and presently a mild chastened 
counte made us welcome, and invited us 
to enters” We didso with pleasure, and after 
some agreeable conversation, in which Mrs: M. 
told us that her brother was always happy to see 
strangers, especially those from the United 
States, she took us to the Doctor’s study, and 
to the observatory, and treated us witha frank 
kindness not to be forgotten. Here [ saw two 
or three sweet little girls, the dependent orphan 
grand-children of Dr. Dick, and with them [| 
was soon on intimate terms. Leaving my card | 
and letters, 1 bade farewell, regolving to call, 
again; and in the mean time gathering some 
hawthorn leaves to place in my book of herbal 
memorials, 

The next day [ went to the valley of Strath- 
more, visited Glammis Castle, and spent the 
night not far thence, undisturbed either by the 
ghost of Macbeth or the witches. 

On the morrow [| returned to Dundee, and 
what should I find on my table but a polite, kind 
note from Dr. Dick, inviting me to take tea with 
his family that evening at an early hour. Much 
gratified, 1 was en.route to the Ferry by the 
five o’clock train. 

I would not, if | could, talk much of that de- 
lightful evening; | hate the gossipping retail of 
fire-side conversation. The humble, unaffected 
kindness of the venerable man; the perfect free- 
dom from all pretension to greatness ; the ease, 


always to leave the public to judge between my 
adversaries and me, without making any reply, 
I must adhere inviolably to this resolution, ctor: | 
wise my silence on any future occasion would | 
be construed as inability to answer, and would | 
be matter of triumph against me.” 

If Hume had rearly believed that he could. 
use any other than specious arguments against | 
Dr. C., which would have been again detected 
and exposed, it is hardly credible ‘that he would 
have taken shelter under“ a resolution that he 
had formed in the beginning of his life,” and 
remained silent. 

If Rousseau is justly characterised by Hume, 
and if Hume really felt—as there is no doubt he 
did—his inability to answer Campbell, infidels | 
have no great reason to boast of these two of | 
their most noted champions.—Watchman and, 
Observer. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


THE PROPER WAY. 


It strikes me that whena call. is made for a 
ministerial association, or When notiee’ of one} 
is given, the names of those who have taken it 
upon theinselves, or who have been selected by | 
an association, to assign subjects for essays, 
sketches, &c., should appear in such notice. 

It sometimes happens when such a call is 
made, or notice published, that the name of a 
single individual appears, and that he is almost 





entirely unknown to those whom he would as- | 


semble. 

Now it might be easily presumed, that when a 
Presiding Elder, an old preacher, or any preach- 
er who was not present at the last meeting, per- 
ceives a subject publicly assigned to him, it would, 
at least, be pleasant to him to know whether 
it was assigned to him by a number of his judi- 
cious and responsible brethren, or whether the 
individual ** Sec.,” by the authority of one or twa 
irresponsible brethren, has taken the liberty thus 
to use his name. 

It must also be pleasant to the scribe. . If he is 
a modest man, he will not like to have his name 
appear, apparenty unsustained, in the very respon- 
sible position of dictating to minds stronger than 
hisown. If he is sustained by a competent com- 
mittee, let the names of that ** committee”: ap- 
pear. ‘This ceurse would be more likely to se- 








the familiarity, all made me feel at once as if | 
were inthe society ofa dear Christian friend 
whom I had known for years; and the hour of | 
departure came ere | knew that the evening had | 
well begun. Of the United States he spoke | 
with freedom, respect, and kindness, and seem- 

ed far from averse, even at his advanced years, 

to pay a trans-Atlantic visit. A septemgenarian 

—he is active in mind and body asa man of! 
fifiy. His lectures, which are yet frequent, are, } 
lam told, deeply interesting. I wish induce: | 
ments might be held out for him to visit Ameri-| 
ca with his amiable lady. | 

Dr. Dick is a minister in the Independent | 
Church, the same denomination of which Ward- | 
law, and Raffles, and Russell are ministers,— | 
Plainness marks the dwelling of this good man, | 
and this, with his appearance, gives weight to, 
much that he has written, and bespeaks the phi- | 
losopher according to the true meaning of that 
abused pame. _ 

Of Dr. D.’s appearance it is needless to speak: 
The likeness attached toa very beautiful and 
cheap edition of his whole works, by the Messrs. 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, is excellent. I saw the 
original painting over the Doctor's mantle piece. 
The plate, however, in my copy, is too dark.— 


| 





It gives the idea of black eyes and raven hair: now 
the Doctor wears a brown wig; and if I mistake | 
not, his eyes are blue. There is a sweet, sub- | 
dued expression in the whole countenance, and _ 
had it not been for one little circumstance, 1 
would have seen the doctor again and again, (as | 
[ had the pleasure of doing,) and have supposed | 
that excitement had long bid farewell to those | 
features, and the calm unclouded sunshine of | 
piety alone gave brightness now. But the light- | 
ning is stil] there. 

On the day to whichTallude, the polite old | 
gentleman escorted us down the hill from his | 
house to the office whence we take our rail-car| 
seats. Here we were detained, and meeting 
several aquaintances also waiting, general con- 
versation ensued. The subject of the discom- | 
fort, in some places, of the third class railway | 
trains occupied attention, and the wrongs of the | 
poor soon brought forth burning words, and tones 
of deepest feeling, which roused me to look again | 
into that countenance. The warmth of heart, | 


| 
} 


which erewhile showed itselfonly in the amiable | 


attentions of Christian and gentlemanly courtesy, | 
now kindled with just indignation, and gave us a | 
nearer view of the source of that benevolence | 
which has done so much to fan the latent sparks 
of love for their fellow men in the hearts of 


others.—Cor. N. Y. Observer. 





ROUSSEAU AND HUME. 


Hume, in sketching the character of Rousseau, | 
afier he had taken up his residence in England, | 
says, ina letter fo Blair: “*He has read very 
little during the course of his life, and has now 
totally renounced all reading. He has seen very 
little, and has no curiosity to see or remark. He 
has reflected, properly speaking, and studied 
very little ; and has not indeed much knowledge. 
He has only felt during the whole course of his 
life, and in this respect his sensiSility rises to a 
pitch beyond what I have seen an example of ; 
but it still gives hima more acute feeling of 
pain than of pleasure. He is like a man who 
was stript not only of his clothes, but of his skin, 
and turned out in that situation to combat with 
the rude and boisterous elements, such as perpet- 
ually disturb this lower world.” 

This was the estimation in which Rousseau 
was held by his friend. But there was after- 
wards a famous quarrel between them, in which 
Hume pronounces Rousseau, * the blackest and 
most atrocious villain, beyond comparison, that 
now exists in the world.” 

When Dr. Campbell’s * Dissertation” appear- 
ed, in refutation of Hume’s Essay on Miracles, 
he was piqued at first, at being called an infidel ; 
but afterwards acknowledged his grateful sense of 
Dr. Campbell’s candor in dealing with his argu- 
ment, and says, in a letter to him, “ it is impos- 
sible for me not to see the ingenuity of your per- 
formance, and the great learning you have dis- 
played against me.” Hume unquestionably saw 
it much stronger than he was willing to admit; 
and it is curious to notice how adroitly he man- 
ages the matter, so as to keep up appearances 
and avoid a reply. 

“*T own to you,” he says, * that I never felt so 
vi lent an inclination to defend myself as at 
present, when I am thus fairly’ challenged by 
you ; and I think I could find something specious 
at least to urge in my defence; but as I have 


|an avaricious man is never to be cured, unless by 


| he is born and framed to a sordid love of money, 





fixed a resolution, in the beginning of my life, 


cure the attention of brethren to the subjects pro- 
posed to them, and the meetings would be much 
better attended. Luke. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


THE FINANCIAL DECLENSION IN 
MAINE. 


Dear Br. Stevens,—The writer on causes of 
declension in a late Herald, shows what aged 
members have noticed ‘the last three years, 
that the Conference had taken about thirty preach- 
ers,and our finance was $18,000 deficient, and 
5,000 of a decrease in the membership. How 
thirty more preachers were to be supported with 
5,000 less members, and the finance so, they 
could not tell,” &c. 

Viewing this subject as thus presented, shows 
great lack of judgment and Christian economy, 
on the part of the Conference. He does not in- 
form us what they have, or might have noticed, 
on the other hand. Wow many have located, 
and died, been made superannuated, been trans- 
ferred during three years, what the number of 
new appointments, &c. With the interest man- 
ifested for reform, it is desirable that both sides of 
the question be equally noticed in all its bearings, 
and thus lessen the cause for wonder, why Quar- 
terly Conferences have recommended, and An- 
nual Conferences received men, when they did, 
perhaps, what they thought best at the time. 

S. W. Pearce. 








ANECDOTES OF AVARICE. 


Avarice, says the author of Religio Medici, 
seems to me not so much a vice, as a deplorable 
piece of madness; and if he had added incura- 
ble, his definition would have been perfect; for 


the same medicine which, perhaps, may cure a 
mad dog. The arguments of reason, philosophy 
and religion, will have little effect upon him :— 


which first appears when he is young, grows up 
with him, and increases in middle age, and when 
he is old, and all his passions have subsided, it 
wholly engrosses his mind. The greatest en- 
dowments of mind, the greatest abilities in a pro- 
fession, and even the quiet possession of immense 
treasures, will never prevail against avarice.— 
My Lord Hardwick, the Lord Chancellor, who is 
said to be worth three hundred and sixty-two 
thousand pounds, sets the same value on half a 
crown now, as he did when worth one hundred 
pounds. The great captain, the duke of Marl- 
boro’, when he was in the last stage of life, and 
very infirm, would walk from the public room in 
Bath to his lodgings, in a cold dark night, to save 
a sixpence in chair hire. If the duke, who left 
at his death more than a million and a half ster- 
ling, could have foreseen that all his wealth and 
honors were to be inherited by a grandson of 
Lord Trevers, who had been one of his enemies, 
would he have been so careful to save a sixpence 
for the sake of his heir? Not for the sake of his 
heir; but he would always have saved the six- 
pence. Sir James Lowther, afier changing a 
piece of silver in George’s coffee house, and pay- 
ing two pence for his dish of coffee, was helped 
into his chariot, (for he was then very lame and 
infirm,) and went home; a short time after, he 
returned to the same coffee house, on purpose 
to acquaint the woman who kept the house, that 
she had given hima bad half-penny, and demand- 
ed another in exchange for it. Sir William 
Smyth, of Bedfordshire, who was my kinsman, 
when he was near seventy, was wholly deprived 
of his sight ; he was persuaded to be couched by 
Taylor, the oculist, who, by agreement, was to 
have sixty guineas if he restored his patient to 
any degree of sight. ‘Taylor succeeded in his 
operation, and Sir William was able to read and 
write without the use of spectacles during the 
rest of his life ; but as soon as the operation was 
performed, and Sir William perceived the good 
effects of it, instead of being overjoyed, as any 
other person would have been, he began to la- 
ment the loss, as he called it, of his sixty guineas. 
His contrivance, therefore, now was to cheat the 
oculist; he pretended that he had only a glim- 
mering, and could see nothing perfectly ; for that 
reason the bandage was contiuned on his eyes 
longer than the usual time. By this means he 
obliged Taylor to compound the bargain, and | 
accept of twenty guineas; for a covetous man 
thinks no method dishonest, in which he may le- 











gally practice to save his moncy. Sir William 


was an old bachelor, and at the time Taylor 
couched him, had a fair estate in land, a large 
sum of money in the stocks, and not less than 
9 1,500 or £1,600 in hishouse. But to conclude 
this article, all the dramatic writers, both ancient 


ani modern, as well as the keenest and the 


most elegant satirists, have exhausted their whole 
stock of wit to expose avarice; this is the chief 
subject of Horace’ satires and epistles; and yet 
the character of a covetous man hath never yet 


been fully drawn, or sufficiently explained.—Dr. 
Eing. 





For the Herald and Journal. 
CHURCH DECORUM. 


Brother Stevehs,—I read, with interest, the 
article in the Herald of January 6th, entitled, 
“Church Music in New England.” The writer 
also speaks of other customs which pera in our 
churches during divine service. ithout com- 
menting upon his views, 1 wish to add a few re- 
marks respecting a practice common in many 
churches, viz.; while the sinlanns 19 -BP9peUa NS 
the bencdictiym, and e _concludi 
prayer is finished sine ee begin ier bustte 
about, button up coats, draw out and brush hats, 
arrange bonnets and cloaks, unfasten pew doors, 
etc., so that when the amen is pronounced, they 
are ready to rush out en masse. All this is very 
annoying to devout people, who desire to have 
the services closed with solemnity and in order. 

A word from you would, perhaps, be benefi- 


cial. An OBSERVER. 
Chelsea, Feb. 2. 





AMERICAN DOCTORATES IN ENGLAND. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Observer, writ- 
ing from England, has the following remarks on 
American Doctorates in that country : 

One of the first disparaging remarks which I 
heard respecting my country wheu I came to 
England, was in regard to this very matter; and 
again and again has the question been asked of 
me since, ** How is it that your American Col- 
leges are so lavish in conferring degrees on for- 
eigners!” I recollect a gentleman asked me, 
whether degrees were sold in the shops of New 
York! A leading London minister, well known 
in America by his writings, once said to me, 
that his impression was that many of these degrees 
were conferred merely as a means of advertising 
the existence of the Colleges from which they 
come, which would not otherwise be known! 

It will not of course be supposed that all the 
degrees which have been conferred upon English- 
men by American Colleges during the last few 
years are regarded in the manner I have de- 
scribed ; but it certainly is the universal opinion 
in this country, that in not a few instances they 
have been bestowed with so little discrimination 
as materially to diminish their value in every 
case. ‘But is it not rather strange,” perhaps 
you will ask, “thatifadegree from the United 
States is really so little thought of, every body 
who can get one so readily adopts it?’’ Not so 
very strange that a man should use what he has 
deliberately sought, or his friends have sought 
for him. An amusing anecdote is related of the) 
venerable William Jay. A reverend gentleman 
rather eminent for his vanity and pomposity, and 
who was in the habit of walking to his chapel in 
a silk gown with a gold headed cane, called one 
day upon Mr. Jay in unusually buoyant spirits, 
and said to him, rubbing his hands with great 
self-complacency, ‘* Well, Mr. Jay, I have the 
pleasure to inform you that 1 am Doctor so and 
so.’ “Indeed” said Mr. Jay, “and whence 
have you got your degree?” ‘O from America, 
Sir.’ “And pray may I ask how much it cost 
you?” “QO nothing worth naming.” “ But it 
did cost you something.” “ A mere trifle: only a 
few pounds.” ‘ Ah, indeed; well I’m very sorry 
I had not known that you wanted one, for | have 
one here (opening a drawer and taking outa 
parchment,) which I would have sold you for ten 
shillings !” 





For the Herald and Journal. 
HOWARD ATHEN ZUM. 


** This theatre wasagain crowded with the little 
ones on Saturday afternoon, and we never saw a 
more charming and enlivening scene, than the 
front of the house presented. Surely, no one 
could have witnessed it without feeling happier 
and better. This evening, in addition to the Pas 
des Fleurs and Polka Paysane, the Viennese ap- 
pear in anew dance, the Gallope des Drapeaux, 
or the Hungarian Flag Dance, performed by the 
whole forty-eight. The premium this morning 
amounted to $235.” 


The above I cut from the Transcript, but wish 
to say, that instead of “ feeling happier and bet- 
ter,” | felt gloomier and more sad than common, 
because children are now urged into a house that 
will, ere long, destroy thei morals, I have no 
doubt. 

1 could write page after page of reasons 
why I conclude so, if I thought one reader of the 
Herald could be so infatuated as not to see the 
“beginning and the end” of all such traps of 
perdition. N. P., Ja. 





THE THRONE OF GRACE. 


If you are a Christian, the throne of grace is 
yours. Your father is seated on it. Your Sa- 
vior has sprinkled it with his own blood. The 
Holy Spirit draws you secretly to kneel before 
it; and the promise when there is, ‘‘ Open your 
mouth wide, and 1 will fill it.’ What an honor 
to approach the King of Kings. Were we to 
have an audience with an earthly monarch, we 
should deem it an era in our history, and boast of 
it through life. But-you, and I, and others, may 
have audience with the King of the universe.— 
Nay, we have liberty to approach him at any 
time, and under any circumstances. Have we 
wants? He can supply them. Are we in 
trouble? He can extricate us. Do afflictions 
press our souls? He can mitigate and.remove 
them. Does sin pollute our joys? With him is 
the fountain of cleansing. Does Satan vex our 
souls? He invites us to his arms as our refuge, 
All relief, and every blessing, and every comfort, 
is from God.—John Newton. 





To be studying Jesus Christ, what is it but to 
be digging among all the veins and springs of 
comfort? and the deeper you dig, the more do 
these springs flow upon you. 


Those that are trained up to do nothing, are 
likely to be good for nothing. 
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tinued to multiply and increase. Mr. Sandford’s house became 
one of the first homes of the Methodist preachers in New| 
England, and the general cry was; ‘He will be ruined; they | 
will eat him out of house and home.’ But it is worthy of 
record what God has done for him, as for many other old 
brethren who first embarked in the cause of Methodism in 
New England. Mr. S. has lived to prove the prophecy re- 
specting poverty and ruin false. I stated above that he has 
seen all bis children happily converted to God, and become 
members of the same church with himself; I will now add 
that he has lived also to see them all comfortably settled in the 
God has blessed him ‘with the dew of heaven aud 
the fatness of the earth.’ I suppose Mr. 8., his eldest son, 
and one of his sons-in-law, are the three wealthiest men in 
the town of Redding.” 

From its origin, the church at Redding has continued to 
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EARLY METHODIST CHURCHES IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The firet Society formed by Lee in New Mngland—Hs Visite to 
the town of Stratford—Trials—Asbury’s description of e Scene ' 
the Town-House—Subsequent Prosperity —Formatioa sen pa | prosper. 
Clase—The first Methodist Layman of New England an leg the pastoral care of a, Sind, 
Family —The Church at Redding—The first Methodist Chape! in 
New Evgland—Leo's Visits to Westoun—The Church there. 


world. 





Atthe Conference in 1837 it became a station, under 
During the summer 
and fall of this year a new and commodious house of worship 
was erected, beautifully located, and ‘within a few feet of the 
very spot where Mr. Lee preached his first sermon in the vil- 
lage. 


We have, in our late articles, followed Lee and his earliest 


, : In connection with the dedication, and during the fol- 
first three years which 


assistants through the labors of about the 
he spent io New Sagland. During this period, they were laying, 
unostentatiously, but substantially, the fuundations of our cause, 


lowing winter, there was a gracious outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. Many were converted to God, and received into the 
church. ‘There was also considerable revival ander the minis- 
try of Rey. D. Smith, in the fallof 1842. Other seasons of re- 
freshing have been enjoyed, and additions have been made to 


by the formation of several societies, which, though at first com- 
posed of few membeis, without chapels or apparent means of 
providing them in future, and distinguished before the public 
mind by imputations of heresy, fanaticism, and contempt, were, 
the first in a series that has since extended into 


the church, from time to time, so that, exclusive of deaths 
‘ P ” 
and removals, it now numbers 228 members. ** We have, 


nevertheless, Pte Wintel ij says the present pastor, ‘a very good congregation, a flourish- 
ead » chty yi New England, spreadin 3 8 : " A ‘ 
nearly every city, town, and village of New Bang 0% sd ing Sabbath School, and an excellent choir, There is quite 
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this accommodation, by the Congregationalists, and left to 
provide for themselves as best they could. 

Bishop Asbury, in his visits to New England, was accus- 
tomed to pass through this place, and put up“with Mr. Day: 
On one of these visits he addressed him as follows: “ Br. Day, 
you must build a house for the Lord.” He replied that it was 
impossible for him to doit. ‘ But,” said the Bishop, you 
must.” He then gave him a pocket book, which he desired | 
him to keep as a memento, and handed him ten dollars towards 
building a church. This money Mr. Day tried many times 
after to persuade the Bishop to take back, but in vain. 

In 1816, the society laid the foundation of a large and com- 
modious house of worship, on the north verge of the South 
village. In thie chureh hundreds of souls have been converted. 
In 1848, the old church was taken down, and a new one erect- 
ed in its place. The present building is a beautiful edifice, 
one of the best in Fairfield Co., and the present membership 
about 250. In this church, on a pleasant Sabbath, a large and 
attentive congregation may be seen listening to the word of 
life. 

Such are a few of the churches organized at this early date 
Of the general success of our 
cause in that section of New England, a recent publicatien 


in Fairfield county, Conn. 


speaks as follows: 

« The success of Methodism in this county is as astonishing 
When we consider 
the former set and uniform opposition with which it had to 
contend—opposition arising from ignorance, prejudice, ani inter- 


to ourselves as it is mysterious to others. 


est—and look at its present temporal and spiritual prosperity, 
we exclaim with wonder and admiration, ** What hath God 


wrought?’ *The Lord gave the word, and great was the 





over its surface a ripe harvest of evangelical piety. Let us 
review some of these earliest monuments of their labors. 

The first Methodist Society established by Lee in New England 
was formed in Stratfield, a parish of the town of Stratford, « 
near Bridgeport, in a small place called ‘ Mutton Lane,” on 
the 26th of September, 1789. ‘Three ‘‘elect ladies” com- 
posed it, who have all gone to the church triumphaat. 


a good parsonage, the church has been newly painted, inside 
and out, is free from debt, the seats are free, and men and 
women sit apart, as in former days. The preachers are 
well supported,.a commendable liberality is exercised to- 
wards our benevolent institutions, and we are now looking | 
with prayerful interest for further prosperity. In connection 
with this charge, we have a society of about 50 members, at 


company of those that published it.’ Beautiful and commo- 
dious churches have sprung up, as if by magic, in almost, if not 
quite, every town of the country; and in no country sections 
of our Conference are good parsonages so frequently to be met 
with. Our congregations, for the most part, are large and 
respectable. In the various philanthropic and benevolent en- 
terprises of the day, our members are warmly engaged. The 


Mr. Lee first visited the town on July 8, 1789. He was 
entertained by a liberal! minded Deacon, by the name of Haw- | 
ley, who opened his hotse for the preaching of the itiverant 


stranger. The latter says it was filled, and that he had great 


what is called Long Ridge, four and a half miles north-west, | preachers and people still believe in the old doctrines of 

where, in 1840, a small but neat and elegant church was Methodism—repentance, faith, holiness, and the crowning glory 
: . P | . ‘ : : 99, 

erected. We give them one sermon in four weeks; the in- | ‘ the best of all is, God is with us!’’’* 


* Father 
Sandford ’ is yet living, in the 90th year of his age. He retains 
his faculties remarkably well, except that of hearing. His 
aged companion is also in the land of the living, but suffering 
from a cancer, which threatens soon to terminate her earthly 
pilgrimage. 


> . termediate time is supplied by the local preachers. 
satisfaction in preaching to the people, ‘* some of whom were 

melted into tears.” “I felt myself,”’ he adds, ** transported 
with joy,” and he predicts that God would do ‘* great things 
for the neighborhood.’’ He found here ** about a dozen that 
met every week, for the purpose of conversing on the subject 


Pa ' Both continue ‘full of faith and love, and re- 
Even these 


of religion, and of spending some time in prayer. chi coi . : ead 
: oice in hope of the coming of the Lord. 
Christian inquirers were, however, soon disaffected by the J I 8° , 


We shall give sketches of other churches in our next. 





+ Congregationalism and Methodism, by Rey. William C. Hoyt.— 
New York: 1846. 








Wesron, Conn., eight or ten miles from Recding, is dis- | 
tinguished as the locality of the first Methodist Chapel in New 
England. Mr. Lee preached in the town -the first time, ou | 
the 25th September, 1789. His text was, Matthew 22: 14:— | 


** Many are called, but few choscu.”’ 


charges of heresy which were circulated against the new 
sect. In about six weeks he visited them again, and observed 
that though some ** heard with watery eyes,’’ yet others w ho 


were very polite to him before, now took no notice of him, and 
’” 


“1 had,” he says, 
s P a : . “a very large congregation; the house and yard were filled. 

courageous itinerant, ‘ God will sogn revive his work in this y arg eRe 3 , ‘ 
. I felt much liberty in speaking, and continued just two hours 
from the time I began. 


° ° 4 . 2] 
*‘no one invited him to his house. ** 1 hope,” adds the 


place, for the devil begins to roar.’ | 


The people were affected under the | 
I labored to prove that all men were called to leave | 
their sins, and that power was given, with that call, to obey it; 
and that man was called before he was chosen. I had a Con- | 
| 


His next visit was on the 25th of September. He preached 


in the evening, and aficrwards spoke personally to about twenty word. 
persons, in **a kind of class meeting.”” The next day he es- 
tablished his first society in New England. The house in 
which it was formed is still regarded by the Methodists of 
Stratford with affectionate interest. The little clase of three 
«+ remained alone for some months,” he remarks, ‘* before any 


gregational minister sitting just before me, and a Baptist min- | 
ister close to my left hand, and while I was drawing the bow | 
at a venture, and letting the arvows of truth fly, T found the | 
ministers were greatly frightened at the noise of them, or else | 
wounded by their barbed points, for they would turn and twist, 
and writhe, dering the discourse, which proved that their feel- | 
ings were not of the most pleasant kind. 


one else vnited with them.”’* Their names were Ruth Hall, 
Mary Hall*(afterwards Mrs. Wells,) sisters, and Ruth Wells, 
(afterwards Mrs. Risley.) The first two died in the same 
house in Stratfield in which they were born, and where Jesse 
Lee made his first home when in the place. Mary died Sept. 
11, 1827, in the 69th year of ber age. Ruth died August 5, ° 
1829, in the 74th year of her age. Mrs. Risley died in Fairfield, 
a mile or two distant from the place where the others ascended 


When I was done, 
the Baptist minister spoke to me, and saidg if he took my | 
An 
aged man told him he thought it was very iil usage, to speak in | 


ideas, either he or I was in some very great errors, &c. 


that manner before the people, for he believed that the peuple | 
were well satisfied with what they lad heard, and his speaking 
might prevent them from being benefitted; that if he had any 

fault to find with the discourse, he should have taken me out | 


to heaven. The three devoted women thus honorably distin- | 
guished, lived the lile and died the death of the righteous.— 
As Christians and as Methodists, they were steadfast, unmov- : ; 

° 7 | cod renert, hound- | and told me privately wherein 1 was wrong. The preacher | 
chet ouy, toh te wae pone and | undertook to speak a little more, but another o!d man began, | 


ing in the work of the Lord. | and they soon silenced him. 


full of hope, and that of Mrs. Wells remarkably triumphant.t 
They have doubtless joined ‘‘* the innumerable company” 
«the general assembly and church of the first born which are 
but their memory will ever be fragrant 


The other minister set off, and | 
| when he got to the door he turned round and said, * he should | 
set himself in order against the next Sabbath day, 
the errors which his people had | eard that day.’ 


in | 
to expose | 
The hornet’s | 


written in heaven,” . 4 , ee 
nest is stirred up, and if they sting or persecute me, 


I must 
bear it as they bore the arrows; but if I am shielded, they | 
cannot hurt me.”’ 

The good people of Weston, notwithstanding the clerical | 
outcry of heresy, stood up firmly for the new doctrines, fur | 
they were the bread of life to their hungering spirits. In 
about three months Lee preacked to them again, in the house 


of David Olds. ‘I preached,’’ he says, ‘on Acts 17:80:— 


as sweet incense around our altars. 

It was not long before Mr. Lee procured the use of the Town- 
House in the principal village for preaching. Large assemblies 
listened to him there with the deepest interest. On one of these 
occasions he was invited home by Mr. Peck, whose house be- 
came his resting place, and many of whose family have since 
been honored members of the church in Stratford. The society 
ara meek tek Ansar gg po * And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but ward 
house, a second class. It consisted of but two members.— commandeth all men every where to repent.’ I insisted uch 


DR. DURBIN ON SLAVERY. 


The interest on the great question of slavery is_ 


The terrible evil 
has reached a magnitude of enormity and_ peril 


becoming geueral in the ration. 


Several dis- 
tinguished men, who have heretofore had little con- 
uection with anti-slavery discussions, have lately en- 


and to inquire whereuuto it is tending. 


tered the arena against the ruinous instituticon.— 
Among them we are glad tosee Dr. Durbin ; he pre- 
sents, in the last Christian Advocate and Journal, a 
plan for the removal of slavery. 


!an outline of it:— 


In the peaceable extinction of slavery, three ends | 


must be obtained, 

1. Remuneration must be made to the owners from 
the treasury of the United States. 

2. This appropriation from the treasury must be 
made constitutionally. 

3. The emancipated s!aves must be removed from 
the country. 

It remains to see how these ends may be accom- 
plished, 

First. The Constitution of the United States must 

eso amended as to give to Congress the power to 
make the necessary appropriations, 

Secondly. By treaty or purchase, let the United 
States procure on the West Coast of Africa sufficient 
territory for five millions of people, (including the 
present inhabitants there.) to which the emaucipated 
slaves may be transferred, and setiled as a colony, 
under the protection of the United States, which 
shall retain as long as is necessary the legislative 
and executive authority, relinquishing it gradually, 
as the colony improves. . 

Thirdly. Let Congress institute a national Board 
of Commissioners, to estimate the value of the slaves 
of any State that shall make legal provision for the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves within its terri- 


Their names were John Peck and Margaret Plumb, (after- 
wards Mrs. Beardsley.) The latter was an eminent Chris- 


on the willinguess of God to save the world; and that he the payment of the same, and to superintend their 
never commanded any man to do what he could not do.— 


jtory, to draw warrants on the national treasury for 













































































































































The Lord was with us, of atruth. Several hundreds were 
together ; the house was large, but scarcely sufficient to hold the | 
people, and some of them stood outside, with their hats off, and. 
the snow falling on them, yet they seemed contented to hear the | 
word. Most part of the assembly were tery solemn, and many 
heard with tears in their eyes. Surely-the Lord will not let his | 
word fall to the ground or return void. 

“In this neighborhood, there are many real friends to the | 
Methodists; and a little below they are engaged in building | 
a preaching house for me, without consulting me on the sub- | 
ject. O what a mercy it is that God gives such a preacher as | 
1 am favor in the eyes of so many people in this part of the 
world.” 


tian, adorning, through a long life, the doctrine of God her 
Savior, in all things. She died in Fairfield, in the 83d year 
of her age, with the triumphant words “ King Jesus” on her 
lips. Capt. John Peck, through a protracted life, walked wor- 
thy of the gospel, was an upright man and a devoted Chris- 
iian. He lived to be over 80 years of age, and died in the 
State of New York, in what was formerly known as the 
** Black river region.’ He left a most satisfactory evidetfce 
that he had not followed a cunning!y devised fable.$ 

Sut as the little flock grew in importance, it attracted 
hostility. When Asbury visited the town, in 1791, a vote 
was passed to close the Town-House against the new sect, 
and while he preached it 
smiled, some laughed, some swore, 





for the last time, ‘* some 
some talked, some 


= This church was erected with as much zeal, if not as much 
despatch, as was that at Lynn—the first in Massachusetts. ‘It 
was built,’ says the writer in the Advocate and Journal, from 
whom we have quoted, ** iu quite a novel way, as I was in- 
formed by one of our ol members, (not then a member,) who 
helped to do the work. 


prayed, some wept.”’ ‘Had it been a house of our own,” he 
adds, “I should not have been surprised had the windows 
Deen broken.”” He met the class the same day, and found 


“* some gracious souls’ there. He states the number of the 


Mr. Lee said one day to the congre- 
gation, after preaching, (I believe there was no society at the 
time,) that if they had a meeting-house, they should have Sun- 
day preaching. They took the hint. One gave timber; some | 
took their oxen and drew it to the spot; sume went to scoring 
and some to hewing the timber, and they framed, raised, and | 
finished it about in the same way, without much concert or | 
plan; but any way, they soon had a house, which they called 
* Lee’s Chapel,’ where they could worship God according to | 
the dictates of their own consciences.” Thus rose the first | 
Methodist Chapel in New England. 

“The Lord,” says this writer, has “done wonders for 
Weston.”” The first chapel became, in time, too strait for | 
their numbers. ‘ 


society to be twenty at the time. | 


Better days have passed over the struggling church. ‘“ At 
Stratford,’ says a Presiding Elder of the District which in- 
cludes it, “« where Mr. Lee bestowed considerable labor, (and 
where he was kindly entertained by Mr. Peck, of whose fam- 
ily we might make honorable mention, and many of whom are 
now excellent members of our church,) hss the good seed 
sprung up, and brought forth much good fruit. There we have 
a meeting house, and a large, flourishing society.”§ The 
first chapel was erected in 1810, and rebuilt in 1839. It has 
become an efficient station, and now numbers 200 members.— 
The society has ever been, and continues to be, much united. 
** Take it as a whole,”’ says its present pastor, ‘1 have never 
known it surpassed for Christian character.”” Many of its 
older and most influential members have gone, within a few 
years, triumphantly to heaven; but they have left upon the 
church the permanent and hallowed impression of their godly 
example. 

The second class formed by Lee in New England, was com- 
menced ip Redding, Conn., December 28, 1789, and consisted 
of but one male and one female member—Mr. Aaron Sandford, 
and Mrs. Hawley, his wife’s mother. Mr. Sandford has, 
therefore, the peculiar distinction of being the first layman 
of the Methodist socieffes founded by Lee in New Eng- 
jand.\| His hospitable roof has sheltered the way worn itin- 
erant for more than fifty years. Here,” says one who 
knows, “ the itinerant has always found a friend and a home ; 
here the Christian brother has always found a kindly re- 
ception, and a resting place.” ‘* He has lived,’”’ says 
the same writer, ‘* to see the work of God spread all aroynd 
him, far and wide, beyond his most enlarged expectations.— 
He has had ten children, nine of whom have been mar- 


In 1813 it was superseded by a new and 
much larger edifice, which was dedicated by Rev. Dr. Bangs, | 
with a sermon on Hag. 2:7: ** The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than the former,’ &c. Weston is now one 
among a numerous series of prosperous stations into which the | 
first circuit of Mr. Lee has been divided and subdivided, as 

the increase and efficiency of its churches rendered prudent. 

The membership at Weston is at present 220.¢ 


NorwaLk, Conn., is noted in our history as the place where 
Lee first preached in New England. On the 17th of June, 
1789, he took his stand, as we have seen, under an apple tree | 
on the public road, a short distance north of the bridge, or 
centre of the town, and after singing and prayer, proclaimed to 
about twenty hearers, * Ye must be born again.” Thus did 
Methodism commence its nission in New England. He felt 
“happy for so comfortable a place,”’ and left the town for 
other labors, expressing the anticipation that he should « yet 
have in it a place where he might lay his head.’’? He had but 
few opportunities of revisiting it before the arrival of his firat 
ried, and he has had the unspeakable pleasure of seeing them fellow laborers determined him to direct his travels to the east- 
all converted to God and joined to the same church with| ‘ard, but his successors in Connecticut nurtured the good 
himself. Three of his children have died in the faith; two of| seed which he sowed on the highway. 
his sons, with himself, are local preachers. The first class was formed about two miles from the village, 

near the Dover line, at what time cannot be precisely ascer- 
tained. It was probably in 1790. The oldest record of the 
church is a ‘class paper,” containing ten names; it is but 
half of a letter sheet. ‘The members of this class,’”’ writes 
the present pastor of the church, “have all gone. Sweet be 
their sleep, and precious be their memory .’*t 

We give, from the same authority, the following sketch of 
the later history of the church: 

Absolom Day,a young man who had been converted among 
the Methodists in New York, moved into South Norwalk, 
about a mile from the upper village, in 1791 or 1792. He 
married a young lady of the place, in February, 1793, and, 
in May following, commenced house-keeping. He imme- 
- diately invited the preachers to his home, which, hence- 
forth, became a ‘church,’’ and preaching was established 
there once a fortnight. A number of persons were awak- 
ened and converted ; and the old class having been re- 
moved to this place, theit number was quite respectable.— 
But trials awaited them. The society, afier a few years, 
began to wane, and in 1801 the preachers had given out their 
Jast appointment for the place, designing to bestow their la- 
bors upon other fields. Isaac Candel came to fill the appoint- 
ment, and under his first sermon siz persons were awakened. 
A general interest was now excited on the subject of religion. 
A gracious revival followed, and the scciety was at once in- 
creased in numbers ani influence. 

Mr. Day’s louse heing too small to accommodate the people 
who now attended Methodist preaching, they resorted to a 
school house near by. They were, however, soon deprived of 





He has about a! 
dozen grandchildren, who are members of the same church, 
and one of them is now actively engaged in the itinerant min- 
istry.”’ 

The Half-Way Covenant, as it was called, was in vogue at 
that time in Connecticut. Persons not members of the church 
subscribed to it, in order to procure baptism for their children. 
Mr. Sandford had signed this covenant. No sooner had he 
become a member of a Methodist class, than he was summoned 
before a parish church meeting, without information of the 
cause. On arriving, he was accused of breaking the Covenant. 
He replied, that his subscription to it was made in the time 
of his spiritual ignorance, and that he did not deem him- 
self bound by it now, since God had enlightened his under- 
standing, and shown him the way in which he should walk. 
With humble boldness he exhoried all present to seek for a 
more enjire consecration to God, and retired from among 
them. He was steadfast to his profession, and “in about 
eleven months, two more were added to their number, viz., 
Samuel S. Smith, (a lawyer,) and his own wife.” The for- 
mer has gone to his reward. ‘From this time,” says the 
same writer, “the good work continued to spread in the land, 
amidst much opposition. They dwelt like Moses’ bush, in 
the midst of the fire, but were not consumed; and like the 
children of Israel in the midst of Egyptian bondage, they con- 





* History of Methodism, 1739, 
- peed ~~ Rev. H. Husted to the Editor. 1 Ibid. 
ic’ 

_ nl the Ch. Ad. and Journal, Nov. 23, 1832, by Rev. He- 

|| Mr. Sandford was alse the first class leader, 
first local preacher in the new s0c 

7 Article in the Ch. Ad. 
man Bangs. 





first steward, and 
ieties formed by Lee. 


* Letter from Rev. J. D. Marshall to the 3 
and Journal, Noy. 23, 1832. by Rey. He- r tee 


t Minutes, 1846. 


|some twenty or thirty Jesuits on board, and a num- 


emigration and settlement in Africa. 


Whatever may be said of this and similar plans 
recently suggested in the public prints, all friends of 
the slave will see in them a most satisfactory indi- 
cation of growing interest in the subject. 





JESUITICAL MANAGEMENT. 


A Polynesian paper gives the following account of 
a plan, adopted by the Jesuits in Tahiti, for proselyt- 
ing the natives there and elswhere in Polynesia. 

li is a very novel, but we apprehend effectual 
system of proselytism, at all events, so far as the 
pockets are concerued, by a sort of co-partnership 
between Mammon and faith. We give the informa- 


tion on this point as received from our correspondent, 


in the following extract:— 

“We believe busiuess has received a death blow 
here, by the establishment of a commercial missiou- 
ary store by the Jesuits of France. Their object is 
to disseminate the Catholic faith throughout the is- 
lands in the Pacific, and their first step is to ingratiate 
themselves with the natives by selling them goods 
at cost and charges, undersel! the merchants, and 
drive them off the island. They are to have a house 
in Valparaiso, Tahiti, and Oahu, and branches at the 
Navigators, Wallis island, New Caledonia and the 
Fejees. They have twelve ships of the size of | 
* Aich Dalliance,” and another, both here now, with 


° . “+ . } 
|which compels reflecting citizens to feel alarmed, 
| 


The following is} 


| 
! 
| 


| 


| 





ber of small vessels. It is so arranged, that one of | 
them will leave France every month, to keep their| 
establishment supplied with goods.” | 

We are informed also that the missionaries pur-| 
chased the establishment of E. L. Gray, Esq., and | 
commenced immediately selling to natives at prices 
much below the cost. Nothing whatever, at any) 
price, is sold to foreigners. If this information be | 
correct, there is something more in this scheme than | 
appears at first glance, and the merchants here will’ 
have to bestir themselves to avoid being driven alto- | 
gether out of the field. 





MISSISSIPPI CONFERENCE. 


The Nashville Christian Advocate informs us, that 
at this Conference, nine were admitted on trial in} 
the travelling connection, and three were re-ad- 
mitied. 

The number of members in the Mississippi Con- 
ference is, 


Whites, 10,095 
Colored, 5,854 
Total, 15,949 


There was collected for missionary purposes, about 
$1800, which goes into the common fund, besides 
some $1200 or $1300 raised for the benefit of mis- 
sions among the colored people, not embraced in the 
regular report of the Conference treasurer. 





DR. WOLFF AND THE NESTORIANS. 


Dr. Wolff has made “an appeal to the British na- 
tion,’ to induce the people to petition ministers to in- 
terfere on behalf of the Nestorian Christians. ‘If 
necessary,” he says, “though tired, fatigued, and 
worn out by my yet late expedition to Bokhara, still I 
am ready to face, if required, the Koordish tyrant, 
and try to persuade him to revoke his horrid order 
for exterminating all the Christians in Koordistaun.”’ 





Dr. Bang’s article was unavoidably omitted this 








. } Letter of Rey. W. C. Hoyt to the Editor. 





week. It shall appear in our next. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





LETTER FROM DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 


At the time the Asiatic cholera prevailed through 
this region, the people of this place wisely applied to 
Him with whom are the issues of life and death, not 
for security from the wasting pestilence alone, but 
for salvation from the worse disease of sin; and about 
four hundred, as the result, were converted to God, 
aud were added to the church. The M. E. Church 
is indebted to its branch in this place, for many effi- 
cieut watchmen, among whom is our beloved sn- 
perintendant, B. Waugh. The lamented Cookman 
was last stationed here. Until very recently, if not 
to the present time, has his wife looked and waited 
for his return, Whata spectacle! Hope struggling 
in the very whirlpool of despair, urged on by death- 
less affection! In the midst of a brilliant career, he 
was torn from his family and from the church. 


‘*God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.”’ 


Revs. J, Guest, and §. V. Blake, are the present 
pastors of the M. E. Church in Alexandria, under 
whose labors about two hundred souls were added to 


lence the sermon possessed,=his proofs were al} 
Scriptural ; none of your fine spun metaphysical the- 
ories, or empty declamations. It answered well the 
character of preaching recommended by Bishop 
Hedding to the preachers in the New England Con- 
ference seventeen years since, Preach,”’ said he, 
“ Scripture sermons about Jesus.” Bishop Hamline 
is much admired here, and is abundant in labor.— 
May he long live to bless the church and the world, 

On Sanday morning I attended the Union charch, | 
the scene of the labors of Dr. Durbin for the past two 
years. The house was crowded in every part—gal- 
leries, aisles and all; he was in the- pulpit when I 
entered the church, and commenced giving out noti- 
ces of different kinds in a rather low tone of voice, 
and manner by no means attractive. His reading 
and general manners, are calculated to make any thing 
but a favorable impression on the hearer. The sub- 
ject of discourse was the care of the church for the 
children and young converts, founded on 1 Thes., 
2chap., 7th and 8th verses. It was not a subject 
commonly dwelt upon, and was to me one of great 
interest. Much asI had heard respecting the Dr., 
and high as were my anticipations, he fully met 
them in the matter, and at times his manner became 
quite animated, while his eye flashed and blazed 
with intelligence; a thrill of emotion went through 











the church, At the present time, there appears to 
be a great amount of deep piety and zeal among 
Christians, Throughout all this portion of our 
church, the practice of requiring tickets 1o be pre- 
sented by all who would be admitted to love-feasts, 


the audience, and I retired, deeply impressed with 
the subject—not in the least surprised that such al 
ministry should have crowded audiences. The next| 
| day I attended the meeting of the preachers, aud was | 
introduced to them, and made a short statement on | 


the subject of the Alliance. In the evening I attended 


is strictly adhered to. In time of public prayer, al- . 
} ’ ‘ P i dig a temperance meeting at the Museum, of more than 

most the whole congregation kneel, ccnverted and | . : Sa 
; |common interest. Rev, Mr. Chambers, a minister | 


unconverted. The public singing is performed by | 


lining the hymns; that is, reading two lines at a! 


lime, and the whole congregation, as far as they are 
able, joining in making melody to the Lord; the 
choirs only lead in the music. With but one excep- 
tion, all our churches have free seats, every ove seat- 
ing themselves where they choose, only the males 
and females, according to Mr. Wesley’s direction, 
‘sit apart.” Neglect of attending class is strictly 
punished with expulsion. From these facts, my 
brethren of New England will see that we are not 
so strictly following the Discipline as they ; but there 
are, doubtless, cireumstances justifying our departure 
in some of the particulars mentioned, as the pewing 
of churches, But notwithstanding these differences, 
| have been struck with the oneness of Methodism 
in all the States I have visited ; it spreads out as net- 
work over all the land, and exerts a moral power 
most gigantic. Every where I hear the clear, en- 
ergetic exhibitions of the simple doctrines of the 
cross, Which are the power of God unto salvation, to 
every one that believeth. God has given unto us 
“watchmen that hold not their peace, day nor night; 
they lift up their voice; with the voice together do 
they sing "— 


** How beautiful upon the mountains 
Are the messengers of peace, 
Publishing the news of parden 
Through a Savior’s righteousness.” 


Alexandria, January, 1847. F. A. Crarts. 





LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Passage to New York—Revivals there—Old Allen Street— 
Brooklyn—Philadelphis—Bishop, Hamline— Dr. Dur bir— 
Temperance. 


It may not be uninteresting to: your readers to 
learn something of what is going on in this city of 
“brotherly love.’ As there is quite a distance be- 
tween here and New England, it could not be ex- 


jin this city, [think a Presbyterian, made the first| 
It was marked by great boldness, earnest-| 
ness, and at some points, some severity, and was re-| 
ceived with great applause. He is a man of fine ap-: 
pearance, superior voice, undoubted piety, and an, 
| unflinching friend to the cause of temperance. By ' 
| the ladies of the Temperance Union, he was re- 
| quested, publicly, to present to Dr. Bryant (I think 
| that is the name) a most elegant Bible, as a token! 
for the aid he had rendered to the society. 


| Speech, 
| 


| 


His eu-, 
‘logy on the Bible was quite eloquent, and was ac-; 
| knowledged by the Dr. ina very pretty speech. J. 
| B. Gough then came forward, and charmed and in- | 
jterested all present, for at least an hour. To those | 
| who have heard him, I have no need to describe} 
| him; and those who have not, it would be useless | 
|to attempt it; he must be heard to be appreciated. | 
| He also had a presentation to make from the !adies, 
Ito Rev. J. Chambers—a most elegant writing desk. | 
He did it in fine style, and evidently took the Rev. | 
| gentleman by surprise. This called forth Mr. Cham-| 
| bers for another speech, and it was not. inferior to! 
, the former. He, in his turn, surprised Mr. Gough, 
by presenting him a most beautiful volume,—an 
borer called the Fountain. Mr. Gough rose, and | 
| 


| 
| 


said he must acknowledge the ladies could keep! 
secrets when they meant to doso, for he had not 
| the least suspicion, though he stayed at the head quar-| 
|ters, where much of the business of the society was | 
|transacted. Another good speech was given, and 
Mr. Hutchinson, who entertained the audience sev- 
eral times during the evening, having sung a beau- 
tiful air, the meeting was dismissed. Not less than | 
three thousand persons were present, and all seemed | 


highly gratified. Success to the cause. W. L. 





LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


| 
The Herald—Methodism in Chicago. | 


j 


| 





pected the distance could be travelled without inci-| | Jove the Herald as the organ of sturdy New| 
dent. On leaving Providence on the evening of the | England Methodism. I was familiar with it when a) 


Ist inst., we were whirled along the road to Stoning- 


aonaneen read its interesting pages more than a 


ton with great velocity. There we took the steam-| dozen years ago, when I first knew, experimentally, | 
boat Governor for New York ; she is a fine boat, and| what Methodist Christianity was ; and I have perus- | 
brought us safely through the Sound to the wharf, in 
about nine hours. For once, we were hermitted to 
leave the boat at New York without being teased 
and hauled about by the hackmen, &ec. All was 
quiet, and but few persons seen stirring in the street. 
How strange it would appear to our ancestors, to be 
told that we can now go to sleep in a State between 


ed it in later times, (in the far West,) as it has bat-| 
tled faithfully and successfully against the destruc- 
tive eruption of Scottism—at the same time not| 
forgetting the bondman. And later atill, as it has | 
labored to soothe the troubled waters, and build up, in 
all the Christian virtues, the churches within its in-| 
\fluence. Our best wishes are for its prosperity and | 
one and two hundred miles distant, and in the) extended influence. ‘Would that we had a paper of 
morning awake up at the city of New York, before! jts sterling worth to advceate our glorious cause in| 
— people have commenced the business of the this great Northwest. And we hope scon to have 
day. 





jone. 

The work of God is reviving in the cities of New| Although we may be consideied as almost out of 
York and Brooklyn. At old Allen Street, the hot! the world by New Englanders, still it may not be al-| 
bed of Methodism, the work of revival is going | together uninteresting for you to know that Method-| 
— ism takes its stand here in the front rank, both in| 
numbers, piety and influence. In our young city | 
there are two flourishing Methodist churehes—one | 
denominated the Clarke street, having three hun-| 
used to it. Fifteen or twenty came to the altar for! dred and filty members ; and the other, the Canal | 
prayers, and with humble and earnest cries, sought | street, having one hundred and eighty members.— | 


» . - j 
mercy and pardon. God heard prayer, and several| The first mentioned has an edifice, the largest | 


alvati ’ o y ! ° . ° e 
found salvation through the blood of the Lamb, with and best in the city, which cost about $11,000. 


The| 
shouts of joy and songs of praise. Several churches other is an ordinary building. but is frequented by | 


are enjoying refreshings from the presence of the| warm hearts, and is now enjoying a revival. In the| 
Lord. On the evening of the 4th inst., [ went to the | other, quite an interest is awakening, and good hope | 
Centenary Church, Brooklyn, tg hear the celebrated | ;. gherished of a rich blessing from on high. Both | 
Rev. J. N. Maffit. The congregation was not very | oy¢ ministers are warm hearted, sound and ae men. | 


large, as the weatlrer was not favorable, and he put} They were originally from the East, and this is no 
us off with an exhortation instead of a sermon, and 


closed up with an earnest invitation to come to the 


Dr. Levings preached an excellent sermon to 
a deeply attentive audience; at its close, a prayer | 
meeting commenced ; twenty or more brethren went. 
into the altar, and sang and prayed as if they were | 





small item iu their favor, as our population is largely 
| eastern, 


altar; they soon began to approach, and the altar 
was crowded—many of whom appeared in the great- 
est distress of mind, and called aloud for mercy 
and salvation. Earnest prayers were offered up by 
the brethren for the penitents, and the shout of new 
born souls was heard in the camp of Israel. Br. 
Young is the pastor, and co-operates heartily with 
Br. Maffit, who has beer laboring with him two 
months or more. Many have been converted, and 
about one hundred have been added to the church. 
[ was informed that Dr. Bangs was having revival at 
Sand street. You have, no doubt, had account of 
the gale on the night of the third instant ; it was very 
severe, but the damage reported was not so exten- 
sive as was apprehended. 

At nine in the morning, on the 5th, I entered the 
cars at Jersey city, for Philadelphia, and arrived 
soon after 1 o’clock, and found my way to my old 
friend and esteemed brother, T. 1. Dyre, and met 
with aregular whole hearted, New England welcome, 
from him and his family, and was made welcome 
to the hospitalities of his house as long as I chose to 
accept them. I was strongly reminded of old times, 
when a lone stranger in the land of strangers, when 
the heait is most susceptible of kindness and atten- 
tion ; (for who, that knows the “ heart of a stranger,” 
does not know that impressions are made upon it at 
at such times by friendly attentions, deep, and 
lasting as time.) I was taken by the hand and 
made welcome to his fireside, cheered in my course, 
and encouraged in my labor. Though many years 
have elapsed since then, and we have each been 
called to pass through great changes and trials, I was 
happy to find in him the same whole-heartedness 
as neatly twenty years ago. 

In the evening I had the pleasure of hearing Bishop 
Hamline. The sermon was rather good than great. 
The style and manner would serve as a model for 
many of our preachers,—simple and earnest, great 
clearness in stating truth, pointed and impressive 
the sentiments he advanced ; some of his prop- 
ositions were rather startling, and made, evidently, 
a deep impression on many hearts, Perhaps too 
concise on some poiuts, not sufficiently guarding them 


Rampant abolitionism and Scottism have failed to) 
harm us here, though they made a slight attempt. 
We were determined to hate slavery, and still love | 
Methodism—the church which had been instrument- 
al of so much good to us and our world; and this is 
still our purpose. We will pray and labor to spread 
the principles of our holy religion, and trust in God, 
that every evil which sin has wrought will be rem- 
edied by its heavenly influences. 

Wishing much success to Methodism in old New 
England, as well as in our loved and adopted west, 
I remain, 

Yours in Christian affection, 
D, M. Braptey. 

Chicago, Jan. 19. 








SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 


We give the following items respecting this Con- 
ference, from the S.C. Ad. : 

Ten young men were admitted on trial. 

The report of the stewards exhibited the mortify- 
ing fact, that the means put into their hands by the 
Conference collections, enabled the stewards to set- 
tle with the deficient and superannuated preachers, 
at a discount of seventy per cent. ; that is, they paid 
thirty dollars on the one hundred. The attention of 
the church should be directed to this subject. 

We regret to be obliged to report a decrease in 
numbers, amounting to 1600, While many por- 
tions of the Conference were visited by most gra- 
cious and powerful revivals, the emigration from the 
upper districts, occasioned by the apprehended fam- 
ine early last year, has swept great numbers of our 
members to Tennessee and the Southwest. 

A collection of a little upwards of nine hundred 
dollars, was the result of the missionary meeting.— 
The missionary collections throughout the Confer- 
ence district during the year, will approach seven- 


teen thousand eight hundred dollars, which probably 
is the largest amount any American Conference 





from a liability to misconstruction. One marked excel- 


ever raised for this noble cause ! 





» 


so competent a lecturer. 
tor for several years, 


strong “ hickory ” *hroughout, ard if the tem ie 
men in New Hampshire will sustain him faithiw) 
he will rout the enemy, if any man can. 


cate propose to issue a monthly for ladies, to 
ed the “ Ladies’ Companion.” 


of a new pocket concordance, prepared for a 
Room, by Rev. George Coles, assistant editor 0 
Christian Advocate and Journal. - It w) 
valuable work, comprising, in the smallest P 
form, the substance of the best 
It will be a desirable assistant to our pr 
Sunday School teachers. We shall noti 
fully when published. 


———_ 


COLLECTIONS FOR BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, bs 


Amount heretofore acknowledged, 
Received from Worthen st., Lowell, Ms., 


$99.97 


“ “ § Seiti ; a 
ilo, Ct., 2.00 

te “ Holmes’ Hole, Ms., 3.00 
“ * Williamsburg, Ms., 4.00 
“ ‘“ Uncasville, Ct., 1.00 
F. Rayp. 





HISTORICAL INFORMATION, 


Br. Stevens,—As you are calling for hist 
formation of Methodism in New England, I will say 
that some year or two since, | recommended lo - 
Quarterly Conferences on this district, | ae 
ment of a committee to prepare a hist real skete} 
of their respective churches. to be entered sg 
their journals. In most of them sucha ieiedins, 
was appointed, and subsequently reported, Sor ; 
of these reports were deeply interesting. and, in - 
opinion, would add much to the stock of information 
you are collecting. The preachers, | presume wit 
furnish you a copy, if you think it an ot a 


Yours, affectionately, 
Worcester, Feb, 2. 


he @ppoint- 


ject, 


J. Ports. 





We earnestly request any such documents. 





* OLDEST EFFECTIVE.” 


“ After his [Richard Reese's} soperannuation. 1) 
honor fell upon Rev. George Pickering. of hie te : 
England Conference. Since his death, who veh re 
the senior effective we know not. certainly. babi, 
Bishop Soule, if it be conceded that he 
Methodist preacher.”"—Pitts, Ch. Ad. 


Prot ably 


IS still a 


Something of a mistake, Br. Hunter, whether : 
Bishop be or be not a Methodist preacher, Richa 
Waddy, John Knowles and Jacob Stanley, (late Pres 
dent,) of the Wesleyan Conference. all preceded th 
Bishop, and were effective, we believe. Jast yea 
Jabez Bunting and Robert Ne wton, both entered the 
itinerancy the same year in which Bishe p Soule 
joined it. The latter is not the “ oldest effective” 
by five ; he takes precedence, how ever, of all in the 
United States. 


A brother “Down East.” wishes 
stringent in our late rule agaiust “ sectarian con 
bats,’”’? but to relax ita little in regard to U 
ism. 


Us not to be 


hiversa 
Our rule, it will be recollected, excepted 
“important theological discussions.” We ob 
only to hasty thrusts, references to individual me: 
papers, and similar assaults. These, we believe 
are coveted by Universalists, and other errorists. as 
causes of underserved notoriety and meaus of public 
sympathy. Universalism, take it all in all, we c 
sider oue of the most wretched heresies in the Jai 
but our readers complain, and we think justly, of the 
kind of attention paid it inthe Herald. We would show 
you a better way, brethren. Circulate some valua 
ble book on the subject, such as Br. George's, or Fisk 
& Merritt’s; if locally netessary, preach an ocea 
sionalsermon upon it; but don’t discuss the traits of 
individual character, or the petty articles of Univer. 
salists papers in the Herald. This is our opinion 
we may be wrong, but if so, forbear with us 





TuHeEoLocicaL Essays-—A number of correspo 
ents have sent us essays of this kind, some of which 
are valuable; but they will have to wait patientl 
for admission ; how long, we cannot predict; per 
haps to doomsday. 





The advice of our correspondent at Canaan, N. HJ 
is just. We shall remember it. 





We have received an excellent thanksgiving ser 
mon—an eloquent discourse on our distinguisli 
blessings as a nation—delivered at New Ipswich, \ 
H., Dec. 26, 1846, by Rev. J. W, Guernsey, oi the 
M. E. Church. 





Br. Hoyt, of Norwalk, will accept our thanks { 
his interesting lettes. Jt shall appear next weeh— 
Send us any such information, at any time. 





We are glad to receive ihe article from a“ met- 
ber of Vermont Conference,” 
trustee meeting of the Theological Seminary, bv! 
arrived too late for last week, and, of course, 4 
not apply the present week, as the trustees mec! 


day. 


in reference \ 


Joseph John Gurney, who has been se long )y 
the world in the character of a philanthropist, dire 3! 
Norwich, England, on Monday, 4th of Java 


Apouition or Stavery iN Denaware.—The com 
mittee of the Delaware Legislature on slavery pe! 
tions, have reported in favor of abolishing the 1 
tution. Good news. 


Notwithstanding the large amount of smal 'y] 
we have been using lately, we are cioxce’ 
original articles. They must bide their lime— 


will 


ever comes. Let patience have ils perice! wold. 


Goop News.—Revivals are breaking out al! ost! 
the land. 1847 is to be a glorious year 10! 
church, if its first indications are true. Put © 
armor, men of God, and go forth to the victory. 


Rute or tHe Last GeneraL CONnFERENE Ru: 
spectixne Ositvartes.— Resolved, That editors °° 
instructed to confine obituaries and memoiis \ 
smallest practicable space ; and that colrespo! 
be requested to draw them up in the briefest possi! 
manner, simply announcing the facts.” 


en's 


‘ 


Temperance Lecturer, has taken charge of! 
cy of the Temperance cause in New Hampshi' 
We congratulate the friends of Temperaice ja tha 
State on their success in procuring the services" 
We have known the D ¢ 


P sy fpedie 
and have helped, in ou! : 
eis 


nce 
perale* 
pt 


‘ J) kne 

Dr. Jewett, the indefatigable and wel! * 
he age’ 

He @r 


lle 


way, to fight some hard batiles by his side. 





mee Ivo- 
The Publishers of the Nashville age ai 
ye Car 





specimen 


Concorpaxce.—We have seen a proof bet 


I] be a mo 
oasible 


works of the kind.- 
eachers alle 
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ce itm 
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Dear Br. Stevens. 
tions in Providence 
vored, not ouly wit 
efficient brethren of 
sons of refreshing fr 
Having received my 
the last session of | 
field of labor assigi 
and trembling; but 
the Captain of the I 
depended upon the ; 
us prosperity this ye: 
toour brethren in th 
Zion, that our depe: 
He who has said | 
“Lo, Lam with you 
been with us, and b! 
ing from his presence 
and labor for the sal 
God, we commence: 
“weeks since, (25th « 
the strength of the 
two weeks, our altat 
whose cry has been, 
ner;”? and many “h 
oa each day justific 
bundred have obtai 
Praise the Lord. 
Sabbath was our ( 
and worthy Presidin 
with us in good spiril 
ceptance. In our lo 
hundred and twenty 
earth to forgive sins 
Lord’s table to receiv 
We gave the oppo: 
to bea privilege to 
present themselves ai 
ed our altar, who w 
them and a crowde 
rules) according to DL 
preaching, sixty cam: 
with us to save souls 
I can say no more no 
Bristol, Feb. 8. 


Hopkinton, N. H.- 
8 :—It may be cheer: 
especially so to those 
for the infant society 
Great Head of the ch 
Though we cannot sp 
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est and influence of 
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bath congregation ine 
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pro 


and with hu 
of our warfare, and the 


still “onward” to viet 


W. Tuornton, Me 
Peb. 2:—The Lord 1: 
Refreshing dews of | 
sweetly descending u; 
ground,” 
blossom.” 
to iz 


Which ma 
We are v 
spread Scriptura 
and in gathering a few 
We think some mor 
few mogths, shared in 
beginning to say, “V 
nor starve in foreign 

are spiritual and profit: 
erlastiny thanks. 


PuiLuirs.—Rey, W; 
While writing on bi 
readers of our exce 
of hosts has mercifully 
conversion of some fe: 
ot many wauderers. 
Some advances in the 

This is also an im 
Cause of temperance ; 
ly, and in such cases : 
faithful use of these m 
the effectual arm of th 

Oar praiseworthy m 
Selves not to employ a 
ness who will drink 
Thus a gate is shut, | 

fame in like a flaod. 
Principle a little farthe 
the most of tem peranc 
The Lord hasten the 
temperance man shall 
from such as handle t) 
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The Lord is reviving hi 
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have joined on trial. 
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ZION’S HERALD AND WESLEYAN JOURNAL. ~.. 
— = —— = —— ee 
\Westevan Missionary Soctrry, Eneranp.—The For the Herald and Journal, For the Herald and Journal. Gen. Taylor returned to Monterey, to remain at the latter| Jn the House,a message was received from the President,] MONEY RECEIVED AND CREDITED FOR THE HERALD 
Commercial Advertiser makes out the annexed sum- place in command of the volunteers. His orders to this effect | *2M0uncing that he had signed the billproviding for an interest AND JOURNAL. 


mary from the “ general report of the Wesleyan 
centenary fund.” The aggregate is truly a noble 


ou 


“The Missionary Society was established in 1803. 
is income the first year, was £2,212 16s, Id.; in 
isg4, £105,687 5s. 7d. From the commencement 
-, 1803, to the close of 1844, there had been contrib- 

.1 to the funds ef the society, from foreign stations, 

64.981 4s. 9d.; ordinary annual income, £1,532,- 

) 5s. 10d.; special contributions, legacies, &c., 
213.089 9s. 7. ; making a total of one million, nine 

itred and forty thousand, one hundred and twenty- 
eizht pounds sterling ; or $9,270,718, The heaviest 
oypenditures in any one year, was £130,098 15s. 7d. 
a expeaditures for the last seven years have been 
ve than one hundred thousand pounds annually.” 


bu 





ries or THE Scorrisn Peasantry, is an attractive 
sion of moral stories, by Rev. Dr. Duncan and 
Waite, Peirce & Co. 


ers. 
Oartion delivered before the N. E. Society of the 

f New York, Dec, 22, 1846, by Rev. Charles W. 
1gm.—New York, Taylor. 





THE CHURCHES. 


rik CHURCIL IN BRISTOL, R. 1. 


REVIVAL OF THE WORK OF GOD. 





Br. Stevens,—This is one of the oldest sta-| 
! 
sin P 


ed. not ody with the labors ef some of the most | 
- | 


widenece Conference, and has been fa-| 


wut bretheen of this Conference, but with sea-) ny of students, of both sexes, would be likely to need | Liverpool, Jan. 20, and arrived in New York Feb. 10. Par- 


s ot refreshing from the presence of the Lord.—| 
laving received my appointment to this station at 
last session of our Conference, we came to the 
labor assigned, but not without much fear 
embling; but as we have learned to trust to| 
Captain ol 


led upon the great Head of the church to give, 


the Lord of Hosts for success, so we 
-perity this year; we rejoice that we can say 
brethren in the ministry, aud all the friends of 

ut our dependence has not been in vain.— 

w has said to every evangelical minister, 

Lo. Lam with you to the end of the world,” has 
with us, and blessed us with a time of refresh- 
The church are well united, 


ay in Tis presence, 
ibor for the salvation of sinners. Like men of 
ve commenced our extra meetings about two 


since, (25th of January.) in the fear, and in 
the God of battle. During the last) 
‘ks, our altar has been surrounded by those! 


eth of 


has been, ‘* God be merciful to me a sin-| 

wid many “have gone down to their houses 
each day justified.” Already more than one | 
.{ have obtained the pearl of great price.—| 

he Lord. 
Sabbath was our Quarterly Meeting ; our faithful | 

1 vorthy Presiding Elder, Rev. F. Upham, was | 
si 1 good spirits, and preached with much ac- | 
ee. In our love-feast, in the morning, one 
{red and twenty testified Christ had power on | 
forgive sins, before we came around the 


\'s table to receive the holy sacrament. | 
We gave the opportunity to all, who might feel it 
be a privilege to unite with us on probation, to | 
' 
| 
ur altar, who were received (after reading to} 
nu and a crowded congregation, our general | 
Last evening, after 
eaching, sixty came forward for prayer. 


present themselves at the altar; fifty-seven surround- 


rvccording to Discipline. 





God was 

To his name be all the glory 
Yours, in haste, 

J. Capy. 


save souls, 


»)more now, 


Horxintos, N. H.—Rev. S. Eastman writes, Feb. 


] 
8:—It may be cheering to the friends of Zion, and | 


especially so to those who have interested themselves 


for the infant society in this place, to learn that the | 
Great Head of the church is yet showing us favor. | 


” 


Though we cannot speak of “ great things,” we can, 


» praise of God, of some very good. During the 


past fall aud winter, we have had some shining con- | 
siousand accessions.to our numbers, which prom- | 
» much to the chureh and the world, Some back-| 
suders have been reclaimed. The general inter-} 


est aud influence of the society have been stead-| 


| 
sition, and many enfeebling circumstances to| 


growing to the present; though we have some 


iiend with, our prospects never were fairer than | 


‘present. Our field of labor is enlarging ; our Sab-| 
uh congregation incteasing ; omens of good mullti- 


| 

ing; and with humble trust in the righteousness | 

warfare, aud the prevalence of the truth, we are | 
ouWard 


to victory, in the name of the Lord. 


W. Tuornton, Me.—Rev. J. G. Johnson writes, 
‘ . ‘ . ° | 

reo. 2:—The Lord 1s with es for glorious good.— 
Avlreshing dews of heavenly rain are gently and 


sweetly descending upon this part of the ‘ parched 


Which makes it begin to ‘bud and 
ssom.’’ We are very happy in our feeble efforts 


spread Scriptural holiness over these lands,” 


in vathering a few gems for our Master’s crown. 
‘Ye think some more than twenty have, within a 
‘ew months, shared in saving grace, and others are! 


Deo 


siining to say, ‘We will die no more for bread, 


tarve in foreign lands.’ Our social meetings 

‘re spiritual and profitable seasons. To God be ev- 
is thanks 

Putniirs.—Rev, Wm. Wyman writes, Jan. 25 :— 


Writiag on business, T wish to say to the 
waders ol excellent Herald, that the Lord 
oss has mercifully visited Phillips Circuit, in the 
‘version of some few sinners, and the reclaiming 
The church also is making 
me alvances in the faith of the gospel. 


our 


many wauderers. 


‘tis is also an important period with us, in the 
its friends are at work moral- 
aud in such eases as cannot be remedied by the 


I temperance ; 


| use of these means, they bring in to their aid 


* @llectual arm of the law. 4 
Var praiseworthy merchants have pledged them- 


Ves 


ot toemploy any teamster to do their busi- 
‘Ss Who will drink spirits, or haul it for others. 
Thus agate is shut, through which intemperance 
““Ge in like a Agod. This we think is carrying the 
v(tole a little farther than has been practised by 
‘© Most of temperance men. 
. The Lord hasten the day, when the motto of every 
“Mperance man shall be, all patronage withdrawn 
‘rom such as handle the accursed thing. 


p 


j i 





W, 


. Pirrstox.—Rey. F. Yates writes, Jan. 16 :— 
he 


. Lord is reviving his work on thischarge. Some 
“ly have been converted and reclaimed within a 


few > 4 7 = 
' weeks, and the work still goes on. Nineteen 
lave jOined on trial. 





Living Ace.—The 144th number of this une- 


bp work has been received, and is full of inter- 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION, 


Mr. Editor,—“ Is the plan of a theological depart- 
ment in our Conference Seminaries our best mode 
of furnishing a theological education t”’ 

In my last, | endeavored to show that the plan of 
theological education proposed by Br. Aspenwall is 
inadequate to meet the demands of our rising minis- 
try. In illustration of this idea, it was observed that 
one man could never perform the labor that would 
be requisite, and that much lesscould the small frae- 
tion of a man, in accordance with the plan of Br. A., 
perform this labor. 

We now proceed to submit, secondly, that the plan 
suggested is utterly impracticable. In other words, the 
Principals of our Seminaries cannot consistently de- 
vote any attention whatever to theological classes.” 

What are the present duties of a Principal '—for 
it really appears to me that Br. A. has not sufficiently 
inspected this one point, so very important to his 
scheme. For the benefit, therefore, of my excellent 
brother, as well as of any others who may be of his 
way of thinking, I will briefly answer the above in- 
quiry; and while I do so, I promise to tell “ that 
which I do know, and testify that which | have 
seen, 

Ihave known a man, then, who, for many long 
years, was called to occupy the position of Principal 
in a Couference Seminary. Here he was engaged 
in the instruction of classes from seven to nine hours 
per day—sometimes commencing before breakfast, 
sometimes continuing after supper, having general- 


PREACHERS’ MEETING—SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


Mr. Editor,—It becomes my duty to send you a brief ac- 
count of the late meeting of the Preachers’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, of the Springfield District. It was held, ac- 
cording to previous notice, at the M. E. Church, in Pyncheon 
street, Springfield, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 13th and 
14th of January. The meeting was well attended, and of much 
interest and profit to all present. Its exercises consisted of 
essays, sketches, discussions, a sermon and addresses. 

* The essays were as follows:—On the Study of History, by 
E. A. Manning. On the Miraculous Gifts of the Primitive 
Church, as to when and why they ceased, by N. E. Cobleigh. 
On the sufferings of the Divine Nature of Christ, by W. R. 
Bagnall. These essays gave rise to some criticism, and much 
interesting discussion. Sketches were presented by F. Nut- 
ting and L. B. Clark, on 1 Cor.,9 : 12; and by M. Palmer and 
I. Marey, on Neh. 13 : 17, 18. 

The first topic, viz.: ** Ministerial Support,” was discussed 
by several brethren with much animation, produced, in some 
measure, perhaps, by the personal interest of the speakers in 
the subject. The second topic, * Ought the Methodist stations 
in New England to be merged in circuits?’ was taken up, but 
was not discussed for want of time. 

There were two public meetings held, one on each evening. 
At the first, Rev. L. Crowell delivered a very effective sermon 
on Ministerial fidelity. As Rev. M. Trafton, who had been 
appointed to preach on the second evening, was absent on ac- 
count of sickness, four brethren, according to previous ar- 
rangement, addressed the meeting on the second evening, on 
the subject of revivals, and the means of promoting them.— 
These were J. H. Twombly, L. Crowell, W. R. Bagnall, and 
J.B. Bridge, of Worcester, who had, during the day, been 
present at the meetings of the association, and contributed to 
its interest, by taking part in the discussion. 





ly but one hour’s intermission at noon. In addition 
to the labor of teaching, was, of course, the responsi-| 
bility of the government of the school, producing a| 
care and solicitude that never ceased to be felt, | 
whether by day or by night. If, along the day, an | 
hour or half hour occurred when he had no recita-| 
tion; the inspection of the conduct of the students in | 
their private rooms was an indispensable duty, and | 
was more than sufficient to fill up every leisure mo- | 
ment. Cases of discipline, moreover, would arise, | 
which could not be slighted. Much and important 
advice must be given, suited to different cireumstau- 
ces of students who might solicit it. A somewhat | 
extensive correspondence must be sustained, inci-| 
dental to the chief officer of sucha school. Lectures | 
on various subjects must be given, such as a compa- | 





or desire. Ina word, in the labors of the Principal-| 
ship, every hour and moment was requisite, from | 
month te month, and, with the exeeption of the slight | 
vacations, from year to year. Very little time indeed | 
could be found for reading, or for any study save what | 
was indispeusable in connection with instruction. | 
Toil, toil, was the order of the day evermore. More 
than once, as some of his former pupils would testi- | 
fy. was he so overcome by distressing weariness, | 
as that he was obliged to listen to their recitations in 
a recumbent posture, and while it seemed as if na- 
ture could endure but little more. His Jot in child- | 
hood and youth had not been the easiest possible— 
he had known something of hardship before; but 
never had he fully known what it was to be weary 
and worn until he came to occupy the position of 
Principal. Jt was along those days of arduous toil; 
that, as he glanced up through the parted clouds 
upon the sunny skies above him, he first felt the 
wish that he might speedily wing his way tothe 
peaceful and eternal rest beyond. While his breth- 
ren upon the stations and circuits could, now and 
then, find an hour for rest and relaxation, there was 
for him an everlasting burden,—and when he was 
released, it was as when the toil worn slave is eman- 
cipated, and his chains fall from his weary limbs. 
In after days, it was always one of the severest re-! 
grets of his life that he was ever persuaded to accept 
au office whose labors and responsibilities combined 
are better fitted to crush than to blessthe incumbent. | 

Here [ anticipate my Br. Aspenwall to allege that | 
a less amount of labor in the Seminary proper must | 
be required of the Principal, in order that he may | 
have time and strength to spare to the theological | 
department. All this looks well in theory, but theo- | 
ry is nothing without the practical process. Our | 
Principals have now enough to do without a mo-! 
ment’s attention tg the duties of theological profes- | 
sors. And how will you diminish their present task ? 
Ouly three modes occur to me, to wit: either to cur-| 
tail the branches of study in our Seminaries; or to | 
throw additional labor upon the subordinate teach- | 
ers, in order to relieve the Principal; or, lastly, to| 
employ, for his relief, an additional teacher for the | 
Seminary. But it will not be thought advisable to | 
retrench the branches of study in our schools, and | 
there will still be an equal amount of labor in in-| 
struction as ever. Nor, secondly, will it answer to) 


have their full amount of toil already. [ know of! 
no teachers who toil so hard for so small a compen- | 
sation as the worthy Principals and teachers both, in | 
our Conference Seminaries. No other way is left, | 
then, for relieving the Principal, but, thirdly, to em- | 
ploy an additional teacher. But when you have done | 
this, where is the saving of expense, which is made, 
by Br. A., oue of the capital arguments favoring his 
scheme? 

The Principal, therefore, under the present ar- | 
rangements of our Seminaries, is not available tor a! 
theological tutor. He is notavailable either in whole 
or in part. There is nota man, I think, Who has | 
held this station, who will not corroborate this my | 
statement. And 1 might safely appeal, also, to the | 
excellent men now having charge of our Conference | 
Seminaries, for confirmation of the same sentiment. | 
Let Br. Aspenwall, if he have leisure, make the tour | 
of these schools. Touching at Newbury, let him | 
pass down the Connecticut to Wilbraham, theuce to | 
Ek. Greenwich, and having made a cireuit round 
Kent’s Hill, let him, on returning, call at Northfield, | 
and as he reconnoitres, Jet him inquire of each of| 
those Principals whether they can take on any more | 
labor ‘* Pity me, pity me, my brother, my burden | 
is as great as I can bear.” | 

The plan of Br. A. then, to wit. the plan of a the-| 
ological department attached to the Conference Sem-| 
inaries, the labor of which to devolve upon the prin- | 
cipals—such plan is a chimera ;—it is a mere notion, 
that can never have a substantial form—a theory | 
whose practice is impracticable. The plan is, there-| 
fore, nugatory. 

Indeed, Iam fearful that more or Jess of confusion 
and deception does, in many minds, accompany this | 
whole scheme of a theological department. The} 
idea is a pleasing one that, by this arrangement, | 
some assistance will be derived to such department | 
fromthe teachers of the seminary proper. But unless | 
we misjudge this whole matter, no such expectation | 
should be indulged fora moment. Be it well under-| 
tood that, except in connection with their own classes, | 
the Principals and teachers of the Semiuaries can | 
proffer little or no labor to a theological department. 
From my own personal knowledge, these men have, 
enough to do now, and he who would willingly add | 
to their present task, deserves the name of oppressor. 
rather than that of friend. All, or nearly all. the la-| 
bor of a theological department, must, therefore, be 
extra labor. many a department, and you must ap- 
pend aman, There is no resisting this conclusion— 
it is clear as the sunbeam. 

Thus are we brought very naturally to the question ; 
of economy, which we shall assume to present as our 
third argument for the negative of the question in 
discussion. 

An extra man must accompany the extra depart-| 
met. For the five seminaries in New England, 
consequently, five extra men will be ——— for 
manning the theological departments ; and thus will 
be realized, in deed and in truth, the dream of Br. 
A. touching “five or six professors,’? which he 
deemed so obiectionable a feature of a general In- 
stitute. But such an institute will require but three 
tutors only, when in full operation. The departments 
will require five tutors at the very smallest calcula- 
tion, and to render each department as efficient as 





’ the general institute, will require fifteen tutors—that 


| pire. 


The object of the association seems to have been secured at 
this meeting to the members present, and we trust that the 
meeting was not without interest and profit to the friends at 
Springtield, who so kindly entertained us. At the close of the 
meeting, we separated to our different fields of labor with new 
zeal, for we had been blest and encouraged in being together. 

V.R. BaGnact, Sec. 





Summary of [ntelligenee. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The iron steamship Sarah Sands, Capt. Thompson, lefi 


liament was opened by the Queen in person, on the 19th ult. | 
The discussions on that night related to the terrible state of 
Ireland, the sequestration of Cracow, and the Montpensier 
marriage. 

The new measures proposed by the government are of the 


very first importance. The ports are to he immediately 





opened for the free admission of foreign corn of every kind, by 
which the duty of four shillings sterling will be abolished.— | 
The uavigation laws are to be suspended, by which corn will | 
be adinitted in vessels of every nation; and sugar is to be al- | 


lowed in distilleries. These measures will be carried, as the 


protectionists have promised to give them their support. 
Food of every kiud is still searce and dear in England, Ire- 
land, and France, notwithstanding the immense quantities 


shipped hence. 





The Liverpool Times says:—‘* The whole of the available 


British navy will be occupied in bringing food from every | 
quarter of the world where it can be had, to arrest the starva- | 
tion of which Ireland is the scene.”’ | 

In consequence of the high price of malt, the London brew- 
ers have raised the price of malt liquors and gin, rum and | 





brandy have also advanced considerably. 
advanced, 11d being charged for the 4lb. loaf. 
An office for granting letters of marque and reprisal, aceord- 


Bread has also | 


ing to the deceees of the Mexican government, was opened in | 
the vicinity of the tower, Loadon, Jan. 6, being the first time | 
that an occurrence of the kind has happened in the last forty | 
years in England. A 

The accounts from Treland become, from day to day, more 
distressing; and the temporary decline which a large arrival 
of Indian corn caused last week, had again been recovered, | 
the supply having proved inadequate to the demand. With | 
the people starving in many parts of the island, shipment of | 
provisions thence to England are, of course, out of the ques- | 
tion. 





The advices from Scotland are of a similar character to the | 
reports from other parts of the Kingdom. Not only wheat, | 
but all species of corn, is rapidly rising there; ant it is | 
certain that no supplies of oats (the staple article of shipment 
to the South,) can be expected, that article being worth quite | 
as much, if not more, at Edinburgh than in the London | 
market. | 

The revenue returns for the year ending Jan. 12, exhibit a} 
balance in favor of the year of £112,032, and of the quarter 


| 
| load the subordinate teachers with more jabor—they of £19,878. | 


George Byng, Esq., M. P., died on the 10th ult. He was) 
called the father of the House of Commons, having sat as a 
member fifty-six years. On the 4th ult., Joseph Gwoney, the | 

' 


well known banker of London, died. 


France.—On the M4th ult the French Chambers were 
formally opened, by a speech from the king.¢ He speaks in 
terms of great satisfactian of the marriage of his son to the | 
infanta of Spain; has concluded a commercial treaty with 
Russia; protested against the extinction of Cracow. He says 
the activity and resources of France contiue to increase, &c. 
The 


most serious apprehensions of famine are entertained, in con- 


Te effect of the speech was to bring down the funds. 


sequence of the continued scarcity and high prices of corn and 
provisions in France. Serious riots have taken place, in the 
provinces, among the poor, who attacked bread shops. ‘Troops 
The French budget for 1846 shows a defi- 


ciency of sixty millions of francs. 


were called out. 


Iraty.—The popularity of the Pope continues unabated.— 
He has recently raised the wages of laborers, and given di- 
rections for extensive drainage works. 

SweEpDEN.—Mucl: excitement has been created in the diplo- 
matic circles by a protest against the incorporation of Cracow, 
which Baron de Hochschild, the Swedish ambassador, has 
presented to the Austrian government, on the part of king Os- 


car, in his quality of a guaranteeing party to the treaty of Vi- 
enna. 

Po LanD, by an order of the imperial g »vernment, has really | 
ceased to exist,.and isto be incorporated with the Russian em- | 
The Russian | 
general Rudiga now occupies the frontiers of the old republic 
of Cracow, with 10,000 men. 
ment. 


Warsaw is in a state of consternation. 


Austriais alarmed at this inove- | 


The successes of the Russians in the Caucasus have been | 
much less decisive than has been represented by the Russian 
journals; and has not had the effect to discourage the moun | 
taineers from further efforts for their independence. 

Grerce.—In a letter it is stated that Prince Metternich | 
had proposed to suppress the existing constitution in Greece, 
and to replace it by one similar to those enjoyed by the small | 
German states; that Austria would accomplish this feat by | 
marching 100,000 troops into Greece; and that subsequently | 
the Greek regular army should be incorporated with that of 
Austria. To this proposition England alone had refused to 


Persi1a.—It is stated that the cholera continues to make 
frightful ravages throughout nearly all Persia. 

TourKEY.—Several important changes in the ministry have 
taken place, which may lead toa crisis in the government.— | 
The revolutionary movement under Mahmoud, in Bosnia, has | 
been put down by the Turkish government. The chiefs were | 
shot. 


| 
| 

consent. | 
| 


From Mexico.—The New Orleans Picayune extra) 
of Feb. 2, contains accounts from Anton Lizardo, up the 20th 
January. 

The Mexican Congress, on the 9th, after a stormy session, 
approved the first section of the bill authorizing government to | 
raise fifieen millions of dollars by hypothecation, or sale of | 





‘ ae 
certain goods of the church. Santa Anna opposed sternly this 
measure, and it is rumored that the opposition so exasperated | 





is, three to each department. In other words, the ex- 
pense of theological departments attached to each of 


to furnish equal advantages—would be as 5 to 1. 
That is, the plan of a geveral institution in New Eng- 
land will provide privileges of theological education 
for one-fifth of the expense for which the same priv- 
ileges might be furnished, on the plan of a theolog- 
ical department attached to each of our Conference 
Seminaiies. We repeat it: the least estimate for the 
departments will make the expense almost double 
that of the general school, while the privileges for 
educationéwill not be half so good—and the privi- 
leges being equal, the departments will be five-fold 
as expensive as the general school. 

So much for the “ saving of expense”? which is 
made a leading argument by Br. A. in behalf of his 
cause. He must pardon us if we seize upon this di- 
vision of his ordnance and turn it against himself, 
and with it batter to ruin the very scheme it was de- 
signed to defend. 

One communication further, comprising a more 
special detail of the advantages of a general institu- 
tion over the plan of ‘‘ Departments,” shall close my 
argument. ery respectfully, 





NZ articles. Littel & Payson, 165 Tremont Slreet. 


Boston, Feb. 10. C. ADAMs. 


| his soldiers, that they had shot him. This report requires 


our Seminaries, compared with the expense of one | confirmation; but many circumstances 
a . ° y . . . . 
general institutle—and supposing each arrangement | ble. The army is in great distress. The passage of the law 


render it not improba- 


created the greitest excitement in the city of Mexico. 

The churches closed their doors—the ordinances of religion 
ceased, and every indication of mourning was manifested, and 
tokens of resistance were evinced by those who were inclined 
to support the religious establishment. ‘The Mexican Con- 
gress and the Mexican press every where appear to be thor- 
oughly roused. They are alarmed almost to despair. The is- 
sue they make is, ‘‘ to be or not to be.”’ 





Latest from the Army —By the steamers McKim 
and Alabama, advices are brought to New Orleans, from Gal- 
veston 29h, and Brazos 83lst ult. General Worth and his 
command arrived at the Brazos, via Camargo, on the 231.— 
Generals Scott and Worth are to have command of the main 
and regular army, now concentrating at Tampico, or some place 
in its neighborhood. 

New recruits were mustering, and rendezvous being made 
on the Island of Lopaz, sixty miles south of Tampico. The 
opinion is almost universal, that the movement is to be against 
Vera Cruz. It is understood that this place is to be invested 
by land and sea. 








proceed from General Scott, who now holds the chief com- 
mand. 

Gen. Wool is at Saltillo and the neighborhood, with a force 
of three thousand men. The country from Reynosa, Camar- 
goand Mier, through to Monterey, is filled with marauding 
Mexicans and robbers. 

Col. Harney has been arrested by Gen. Scott, for disobedi- 
ence of orders, and was to be tried immediately by court mar- 
shall at Matamoras. 

Gen. Wool is said to he quite unwell. Gen. Scott and 
staff were at Brazos, but it is thought they would sail in a few 
days for Tampico. The first Pennsylvania regiment arrived 
at Brazos, all well. They had orders to sail for Lopaz. Gen. 
Patterson arrived at Tampico on the 23d, with 4500 men.— 
Generals Twiggs, Quitman and Pillow’s command, being in- 
cluded. The steamer Cincinnati was lost on the 231, near 
Tampico. 

Advices at Washington from Mexico, not so late as those 
by the Picayune extra, report Santa Anna withdrawn from 
San Luis de Potosi with 15,000 men, affairs requiring his pres- 
ence at the capitel of Mexico. 





Relief for Ireland.—Oun Tuesday evening an im- 
mense meeting was holden in Odd Fellows Hall, Washington. 
Mr. Dallas was president, and a vice president for every state 
and territory, and six secretaries. A committee was appoint- 
ed to draft resolutions. While they retired Mr. Dallas spoke 
briefly. The committee returned and desired Daniel Webster 
Mr. Webster pre- 
The reso- 


to subinit the resolutions prepared by him. 
faced them by some spirited and eloquent remarks. 
lutions recommended immediate contributions throughout the 
country, and requested the mayors in Philadelphia, and many 
other places, to act as collectors, or as a committee to receive 
and transmitdonations. Rev. O. Dewey delivered an address, 
which was adopted by the meeting. Hon Mr. McClay, R. 
Dale Owen, and J. J. Crittendon made fine speeches. The 
meeting then adjourned. 





A Sight of Land.—Moses G. Leonard, the New 
York Alnus House Commissioner, in his report, afier stating | 
the great increase of expenses in his department, says, a ray | 
of relief, however, comes cheering to the Department, in the | 
news froin abroal—Hesse D’Aarmstadt is nearly depopulated. 

Export of Ice.—The ice export of Boston is stead- 
ily prosperous, and it is expanling at the rate of some twenty- 
five per cent per annum. By means of improved processes aud | 
railroads, the ice is cut, packed and shipped at very low rates. 
In all probability the business is yet in its infancy. 

A New Railroad.—Two millions of dollars are al- | 
ready subscribed to the new railroad from New York to Al- 
hany, which is intended to obviate the difficulties which the 
trade of the latter city encounters from the closing of the North | 


River. 


A large Penny Collection.—It is said that the re- | 
ceipts, during the year 1845, of the great Roman Catholic 
Society of Lyons, for the propagation of the faith, were $693,- 
0009. 
tions. | 

The Black Laws.—A bill to submit to the people 
the question of the repeal of the Black Laws of Ohio, was, on 


This large sum is made up chiefly of penny contribu- 


the 2u inst., lost in the House of Representatives of that State, | 
ona vote for engrossment—31 to 37. 


Screws.—A new machine is said to have been in- 
vented for the maunficture of screws. The old plan of putting 
the screw singly through its various operations is dispensed 


with. It may be worked by steam power. 


jand ali.’’ 


Served him Right—MeLaughlin, the fellow who- 
brought over the Blackwell Island convicts to vote at the re- | 


cent election in New York, has been tried, convicted, and 


sentenced to a fine and a year’s imprisonment. 


Indiana.—The “ Butter Bill,” so called, to enable 


the State of [a liana to pay the principal of her public debt, 
In- 
diana is, henceforth, a debt-paying State. | 


has passed both houses of the Legislature, and is a law. 


Biennial Sessions.—The Senate of Maryland, by a 
decided vote, has pasged the bill confirming the act of the last | 
session, providing for biennial sessions of the Legislature. 


Capital Punishment.—The Ohio Legislature has 
postponed, until the next session, the discussion of the propo- 


| 
| 
| 


sition to abolish capital punishment. 


Things in Oregon.—One number of the Oregon | 
Spectator aunounces five marriages, and has four applications 
for a divorce. 

The Bey of Tunis, when in Paris, presented M. Guizot with | 
a splendid pair of slippers, set with diamonds, and to the | 
Misses Guizot bracelets of high price, to the value of 1,000,000 
franes. | 


} 


Dr. Hunt, of Washington city, takes ground against the | 
use of the new expedient of ethereal vapor, to avoid pain in | 


surgery. He gives a number cf instances of its bad conse- | 


quences. 

The Belleville Iron Works, opposite New Orleans, will 
cover a space of 300 feet front by 500 feet deep. They will, it 
is state 1, give employment to three hundred workmen. | 

The Cherokee Advocate says that a Cherokee citizen, Judge | 
Wolf, owns a wether, from between the shoulders of which 


projects a genuine horn some two inches long. 


A Me. Gibson, of Hopkinton, Mass., seventy-three years af | 
age, hung himself last week, because a verdict of $27 dam- 
ages was given against him in court. | 

| 

A bill, of which the object was to allow every man of good 
moral character to practice law, has been rejected by the Le- | 
gislature of Ohio. , | 


| 
| 


Lieutenant Archibal.l B. Botts, son of Jolin M. Botts, Esq., | 
of Richmond, Va., has died in Mexico. The intelligence has | 
just reached his father. | 

It is a frequent custom with the New Zealand females to | 
pet young pigs, in the same manner as European ladies fondle 
dogs and kittens. 


The increase of population in Illinois during the last five 
The population of the State now is 


years has been 183,221. 


662,150. 


A bill has passed both branches of the Legislature of Michi- 


gan, reducing the rate of interest to six per cent. per annum. 


The receipts of the American Bible Society, for January, | 
were 26,997; the disbursements, $28,862. 


Mary Emerson, at Boston, was killed by the fumes of an- 
thracite coal gas. Let it be a cantion. 


The French gardeners say that no manure is so good for a | 
plant as its own leaves. 
Snow three feet deep fell inthe valley of the Penobscot, | 
Maine, on the 29th ult. 


The New York Banks hare about $8,000,000 of specie on 
hand. 


Fresh shad have made their appearance at Norfolk. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


In Senate, Feb. 6, Mr. Dix presented the preainble and reso- 
lutions from the Legislature of the State of New York, with | 
regard to the existing war with Mexico, and in opposition to | 
the establishment of slavery in newly acquired territories. 

Mr. Bagley offered a resolution declaring that the said reso- 
lutions transmitted from the Legislature of New York were in | 
contravention of the principles of the Constiiution of the Uni- 
ted States and opposed to those States wherein slavery already 
exists. 

The three million bill to assist in the negotiation of peace 
with Mexico was taken up. 


Inthe House. Tlic House went into Committee of the Whole 
on private bills. 

Anu aber of private bills were considered, 
mittee rose. 

In Senate, Feb. 8, the House bill to pay interest on the pub- 
lic debt was pased. The West Point Academy appropriation | 
bill was amended and passed. 

The three inillion bill was taken up at one o’clock. 

After debate, the question was taken on agreeing to the re- 
port of the committee, so far as relates to appointinents, and 
decided in the negative—yeas 17, nays 23. The rest of the 
report was agreed to. 

In the House, the three million bill of the House was taken 
up in Committee of the Whole. Mr. J. C. Ingersoll addressed 
the committee in explanation of the object of the bill. Mr. 
Wilmot offered his amendment and made a speech in oj posi- 
tion to the extension of slavery in new territory. 

In Senate, Feb. 9, the revolutionary pension bill was passed. 

The three million bill wastakenup. Mr. Calhoun spoke an 

hour in explanation of his views upon the war. He was in 
favor of abandoning all offensive operations, and establishing a 
line, at the commencement of the Rio Grande, thence up the 
river to El Passo, thence due west, striking the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia near its head, and holding this line, acting together on 
the defensive. In addition, he was for establishing custom 
houses at ports now in our possession, and levying moderate 
duties to meet all the expenses of holding the line 1, 
which would be about two millions and a quarter of dollars per 
annum. One fort at the mouth of the river, another at Camar- 
go, and a third at El Passo, would be all that would be neces- 
sary, and five regiments could maintain the line. He was not 
in favor of holding the line permanent, but subject to a treaty 
of peace. 








and the Com- | 


| The Spring term of Newbury Semiaary will commence February | 


, qualifications of an interpreter of the word of God. Wm. H. 


) welcomed by the inhabitaits of this place. 


falling due on the public debt. The three million bill was 
then taken up; the House went into committee of the whole, 
and were addressed by Messrs. Cobb and Brodhead in oppo- 
sition to Wilmot’s proviso, and Messrs. Dickson and Rath- 
bun in favor of the proviso. ‘The committee rose, and bills 
were reported to admit Wisconsin into the Union, and to amend 
the act providing for the same; for the organization of an Indi- 
an department; sees among lands to such soldiers of the 
old 4th regiment United States Infantry, as served during the 
last war with great Britain; for ascertainment of American 
citizens for French spoilations ; all these bills were read twice. 

A _ commitee of Confereuce was appointed on the ten reg- 
meat bill. 


In the Senate, Feb. 10, the French spoliation bill was re- 
ported from the select committee, and made the special order 
for this day week. The judiciary committee reported the Or- 
egon territorial bill with sundry amendments. 

he war steamer bill was made the special order fur Fri- 
aay. 
‘The three million peace bill was then taken up, an! Mr. 
Cass spoke at length upon it. He was in favor of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and opposed to the plan laid down by 
Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Corwin had the floor for to-morrow. 

The report of the commitiee of Conferenee on the ten regi- 
ment bill was, after a spirited discussion, concurred in. 


In Senate, Feb. 11, the three million bill was*taken up, and 
Mr. Corwin addressed the Senate. His speech quite 
a sensation. When he concluded, Mr. Bagby got the floor fer 
lo-morrow. 

In the House, Mr. C. J. Ingersoll moved to close the debate 
on the three million bill on Saturday, at 4 0’clock. Ordered 
to lay on the table, 81 to 71. 

The committee rose, and a message was received from the 
President announcing that he had signed the ten regiment bill. 

The joint resolution of thanks to Gen. Taylor, with amend- 
ments om the Senate, waa received and referred to the mili- 
tary committee. Adjourned. 





In Senate, Feb. 12,a bill to establish a United States Court 
at oo. West, was reported from the judiciary committee and 
passed, 

The bill to make attachments issuing from the United 
States courts to conform to the laws of the States, was passed. 

A resolution was adopted to close the debate on the three 
million bill at 12 on Monday, and the bill was then taken up in | 
committee ofthe whole. The committee rose; and at half-past 
five the House adjourned. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The Sunday Telegraph’ received by magnetic telegraph to 
this city, the following important dispatch, dated Washington, 
10 o’clock Saturday night:— 

‘© A message from the President of the United States was 
received inthe Hous of Representatives to-day, asking that 
provision might be made for the appointment of field officers in 
the new regiments—also recommending a tax on tea and cof- 
fee, and a reduction in the private lands. The message is 
quite a long one, aud after being read by the clerk, was refer- | 
red to various committees. 

In the Senate, Mr. Ritchie was expelled from the floor by a 
vote of 27 to 21. 

Hon. John Quincy Adams has arrived in Washington, and 
touk his seat in the House to day? 





Notices, 


THE KENNEBEC MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 


Will hold its next meeting at Gardiner, the last Monday erening in 
this month. Those who had not parts assigned at the last meeting, 
will please select their own themes. Per order, F. Yarss. 

West Pittston, Feb. 6. 








NEWBURY SEWVINARY. 


<J. 
There will be a meeting of the Board of Truston Wednesday, the | 
24th, at the Seminary Buarding house, at 10 o’clock, A. M, 
Newbury, Feb. 3. Prentiss Knicat, Sec. 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. E. Scott, Epsom, N. H. 





OXFORD MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION. 

This Association, which was organized but a few weeks since, will 
meet at Brownfield Centre, on Mouday eveaing, March 8. The 
preachers are requested to call at Br. Tylor’s store. where they will 
be directed to places of eatertaiumeat. Come. brethren, ‘come one 
° H. M. Earon, Sec’y. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
The Spring term of thig institution will commence on Wednesday, | 
the 24th of February, and continue 12 weeks. The boarding house | 
will be under the direct supervision of Rev. Silas Green, long and | 
favorably knowa to our brethren in the principal appointments of | 
this Conference. Our friends who are ac yusiated with Br. Green, 
aud his most excelleat lady, will appreciate the privilege of placing 
their sons and daughters under their care; and those who are not, 
may rest assured that no efforts will be spared that may be necessary | 
to render their situation at the Seminary both profitable and pleas- | 
ant. Northfield is easy of access, being oaly three miles from Frank- | 


| lin, Where the cars rua from Coacord and Bostou several times each | 


day. Stages start from Franklin to Northfield on the arrival of each | 
train of cars from Boston. Fare from Boston to Northfield, 2 50. 
Northfield, N. H., Jan. 23. 3t = Ricnarp S. Rust, Principal. 





ASSIGNMENTS 

For the Westera Preachers’ Meeting of Sandwich District, to be 

holden at Edgartown ,on the 3d, 4th, and Sth of March. 
Essayrs. 

1. Ought the property of the Methodist Book Concern to be di- 
vided with the Churcfi South? and sermon on public worship. B. 
Otheman. 

2. The Atonement. Thomas Ely. 

3. Does Romanism seek the overthrow of American liberties? and 
what is the duty of the Ameriean governmeat and citizens in refer- 
ence ty it? and sketch on Rom. 8:4. Hebron Vincent. 

4. History and conditions under which revivals take place, and 
how to bring about these conditions. John Livesey. 

5 whe best method of combating error ; with a sketch en 1 Cor., 
2 


: 27, 





6. Importance and best method of conducting prayer meetings.— 
B. Osgood. | 
?. Importance of holiness in the ministry, and best method of 
promoting it in the church. Thos. Spilstead. | 
8. New theory oa the inspiration of the Scriptures; with a sketch 
on the sin against the Holy Ghost. Z. Stewart | 
9. Choice and adaptation of subjects to our congregations, and the 

} 


| best form and use of sketches to Methodist ministers. D. Patten. 


10. Toe present state of Discipline ia the church, and duty of our 
preachers and people in reference to it. 1D. Webb. | 

11. Ought we to admit to the sacrament those who persist in the | 
ene of golden ornaments or extravagaat and gay apparel? A. | 

ent. 

12. Difference between babes,fyoung men, and fathers in Christ. F. 
Sherman, Nantucket. 

13. What has the pulpitto do with politics? witha sketch on Heb. 
6:6. C. P Farrington 

14. Best plan and habits of study for a young Methodist minister. 
M. I. Talbot. 

15. True theory and principles of Biblical interpretation. and the 
Rich- 





ards. 
16. Duty of the church in regard to education ; with a sketch on | 
Prov. 16:9. I. Worcester. | 
17. Duty of the ministry to young men; with a sketch on 1 Cor., 
15:25. A. B. Wheeler. | 
13. Exposition of ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon | 
earth.”? &c., and the proportion oftheir income and possessions which 
Christians ought to devote to religious purposes. Charles Titus. | 
19. Ministerial duty in regard tothe reading of the church, and | 
how performed. N. Goodrich. 
20. Divine Providence, with a sketch on Gan. 6:6. N. Tainter. 
21. Best method of conducting Sabbath Schools. Jer. Pease. Jr. | 
— History of Methodism on Martha’s Vineyard. Jer. Pease, | 
n. 
23 


Restoration of the Jews, and sketch on Prov. 29: 2. | 

24. Sermon on the position of the apostolic, and duty of the mod- 
ern church, in refereace to war. D. Wise. 

N. B. There will be a public disgussion, time permitting, on the 
question, ‘‘ Was the coursevof the Evangelical Alliance, in regard to 
slavery, justifiable ? batants, Paul Townsecd and C. C. Munger. | 

We would say to the parties here mantioned, come one, come all. | 
The boat will probably be running, and all of you would be cordially ! 

C. C. Munorr, | 
In behalf of the Com. 





Edgartown, Feb. 9. 





E. Benton—C. E. Clark—A. P. Battey—I. W. Moore—J. Cady—J. 
W. Guernsey—A. Hitchcock—J. G. Smith—W. Emerson—W. M. 
Manu—D. Waterhouse—G. W. T. Rogers—T. Hill—J. T. Crane— 
W. F. Farrington—W. Livesey—H. M. Bolton—J. S. Martin—G. F. 
Foster—J. D. Butler—J. S. Day (we cannot supply back Nos.)—J. 
T. (yes; much obliged)—L. Starks-~-H. Husted—M. J. Talbot. Jr.— 
S. Hill—W T. Harlow—A. H. Newton—F. Yates—J. Jones—H. M. 
Blake—G. Lyon (your papers are mailed every week, as hereto- 
fore. 


| 
| 
COMMUNICATIONS. | 
| 
! 
| 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
BEEF, PORK, LARD, &c. 

















Mess Beef, per bbl, Ohio Mess, 15 00 a 1600 
cash price, 1100a 1200) Do. Prime, 1400 a 1450 
Navy Mess, bbl., 10 50a11 00 | Bost’n Lard, in dbls. 
No. | do., 950a 000 Ib., a i000 
Pork, Boston, ex. Ohio do., do. 6a81-2 
clear, bbl., a 18 00 | Hams, Boston, Ib., 912210 
1 Clear, 16 00 a 18 00 | Do , Ohio, Ib., 8a 91-2 
Ohio, ex. clear, 19 00 a 20 | Tongues, bbl., 18 00 a 2000 
Do., clear, 17 00a 18 00 
BUTTER, CHEESE, AND EGGS. 
Lump, 100 Ibs., 20 a 23 | Cheese, best, ton, 7a712 
Tuh, best, ton, 17 a 20 Do. common, ton, 5a6 
Shipping, do 7a 10} Eegs, 100 doz., 6a18 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples, per bbl., 1 75 a 2 25 | Onions, per bbl., a200 
Potatoes, bbl., 1 75a200| Pickles, bbl., 600a700 
Beets, bbl , 1 00 a | 25| Peppers, bbi., 8002900 
Carrots, bbl., 1 00 a1 25 | Mangoes, bbl., 80021000 
HAY —[ Wholesale Prices.| 
Country, 190 Ibs., 80 a §5 | Straw, 100 lbs., 60 a 65 
Eastern pressed, ton, 12a 1250 | 
HOPS.—{ Wholesule Prices.} 
Ist sort, 1846, lb., 8 a 0) | 2d sort, 9200 
WOOL.—{ Wholesale Prices.) 
Saxony fleece, !b., 37 a 40 | Com. to 1-4 blood, 22424 
Do. prime, 33 a 40 | Lambsseuper., 29a 31 
Do. lambs, a Do Ist qual., 24 a 26 
Am. full blood, 32a 35| Do 2d do 14a 17 
Do. half blood, 24a26|Do 2d do . 9a12 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Boston, Feb. 13.—The Fiour market has not varied materially 
since our lgst week's report. Sales of Genesee, common brands, at 
$6 31 1-206 87 1-2; fancy brands, 7a 7 25; Ohio and Michigan, 
675; Ohio, round hoop, 6 62 {-2 a 675; Richmond, 6 62 1-2; 
Georgetown. 6 62 1-2; 200 bbls. Baltimore, 6 50 per bbl., cash. 

Grain.—For Corn the market is less firm, and prices are somewhat 
lower. Sales of yellow flat and white at $1 per bushel. Large 
purchases of Southern, to arrive, have been made at about $1 
bushel, each. Atthe close, Northera round yellow is selling at 1 O1 
a 103; Southern yellow flat, and white, at 95a 97c per bu , cash. 
Oats are more plenty. 





BRIGHTON MARKET, Monday, Feb. 8. 
At Market, 644 Beef Cattle, 10 yokes Workin Cows 
Calves, 1500 Sheep, and about 150 Swine. afaen, 59 ~ 
Beef Cattle.—Extra, $6.50; first quality, $6.25; second, from ¢5.50 
to $5.75; third, from 35.00 to $5 25. 
Working Oxen.—Sales were noticed at $74, $82, $90, and $106. 
Cows and Calves.—Sales were made at $19, $23, $26, $31, and 


Sheep.—Sales of lots at $1.87, $2.25, $3.00, $3.50, $6.25, and one 
lot at $6.75. 








The bill was postponed until to-morrow. 


Swine.—At wholesale, 4 1-2c for Sows, and Se for Barrows; at re- 
tail, from 5 1-210 6 1-2 








EL3™ See that the money you send us is duly acknowledged. 





Anable, J. S. 200 paysto Dec. 1, '47 
Andrews, J. D. 200 es Aug. 1, '47 
Adams, Z. L. 200 « Jan. 1,48 
Babson, E. G 2 00 = Feb. 1, '48 
Baker, J. H 200 ~ Jan. 1,'48 
Rarber, E. F. 1 79 = Jan. 1, 48 
Blodgett, Sarah 2 00 ” Jan. 1,48 
Bourne, Francis 2 00 se Jan. 1,°48 
Belcher, Caleb 2 25 bd Jan. 1, '48 
Brownell, Clark 2 00 al Feb. 15, '48 
Cook, Caleb 225 - Jan. , 48 
Crane, J. T. 1 00 od Feb. 15, '48 
Cook, Benj. 200 ” Feb. 15, '48 
Dorman, Israel 2 00 “ Jan. 1,° 
Devall, John 2 00 # Aug. 19, ’47 
Duregin, Silas 200 oe Feb. 15, 48 
Delano, Elijah 2% + Jan. 1, 48 
Eddy, C. B. 2 00 - Jan. 1, '48 
French, R. A. 2 00 = July 1, ’47 
Floyd, John 24, 200 “ Jan. 1,47 
Goodrich, Edward 2 00 & Dec. 1, 47 
Giles, Isaac 112 wd July 1, 43 
Griffing, Audrew 4 00 “ Sept. 1, '46 
Gould, T. F. 200 ” Feb. 15, ’48 
Holway, Philip 400 “ Feb. 1,48 
Hali, Susan 2 00 “ Jan. 1,’ 

Hodge, 4. 2 00 “ Jan. 1, ‘% 
Haynes, H. P. 2 00 “ Sept. 1, ’47 
Hall, Jas. — i 00 os Jan. 1,47 
Howe, Clarisea 200 * July 1, °47 
Henry, Jas. 200 “ Feb. 16, '48 
Harrington, Saml. 2 00 - Sept. 1, 46 
Jenkins, Edward 2 00 o Sept. 16, ’47 
Johnson & Barnard, 206 “ Jan. 1,48 
Judson, H. C. 2 00 ras Jan. 1, 48 
Jackson, J. P 200 “ Jan. 1,48 
Keniston, D. D. 200 ” Aug. 1°47 
Kimball, Saml. 200 “ July 1/47 
Lewis, Levi 2 ™ Jan. 1, °43 
Libby, D. J. i 00 _ Jan. 1, '48 
Leonard, L. M. 2 00 = Jan. 1, °47 
Liule, Mrs. E. 2 00 - Jan. 26, 48 
Lewis, Seth 2 00 “ Jan. 1, '47 
Ladd, Zoroaster 63 In full. 

Miles, Chas. 2 00 ” Nov. 20, ’45 
Mills, 8. C. 200 . Feb. 1, 48 
Metcalf, Dexter 200 - Jan. 1, '48 
Mayhew, Jeremiah 2 00 - Oct. 1, '46 
Martin, J. 8. 2 00 sae June 1, ’47 
Millett, Jos. Jr., 2 00 o Jan. 1, '°48 
Osborn, Timothy 2 00 sad Jan. 1, °48 
Prau, A. W. 1 00 “3 Aug. 1, ’47 
Prescott, Isaac 200 s Feb. 15, ’48 
Ray, J. M. 2 00 ” Jan. i, °48 
Sherburne, Joseph 1 00 ‘e Aug 1,47 
Sminith, C. G. 200 a Jan. 1,°47 
Stratton, F. D. 200 * Jan. 1, ‘47 
Southard, Stephen 2 00 ‘ April 1, '46 
Stone, Seth 2 00 7 ar. 12, °46 
Stedman, Cyrus 2 00 a Jan. 1, '48 
Starks, I. 400 coe Dec. 16, '46 
Towle, Oliver 200 - Oct. 1, "46 
Taylor, G. R. 2 00 * Aug. 1, '47 
True, J. M. 2 00 Kw Jan. 1, '48 
True, Newcomb, | 100 si April 15, '47 
Tolman, J. C. 200 - Feb. 15, '48 
Thompson, Eliza 1 00 re Aug. 15, ’47 
Whittier & Durham, 200 “ Feb. , 48 
Waldron, Marshall 2 00 ” Jan. 1, ’43 

a 





MARRIED, 





In this city, I4th inst.,by Rev. W. H. Hatch, Mr. Joseph B. 
Decker to Miss Julia F. Bassett. both of Boston. 

In Phillipston, Feb. 11, Mr. Nathaniel Y. Lord, of Athol, to Miss 
Sarah Miller, of P. 

In Stoughton, Feb. 8, by Rev. J. C. Goodridge, Mr. Paul Perdy to 
Miss Emily Hall, all of S. 

At the parsonage, in Edgartown, Mass., by Rev. C. C. Munger, 
Mr. Thomas M. Coffin to Mrs. Fanny S. Dagget, both of E. Mr. 
R. Storms, of Boston, to Miss Margaret A. Pease, of E. Feb. 7, Mr. 
Lorenzo D. Smith to Miss Huldah Norton, both of E. 

Ia Woolwich, Me., Nov. 22, by Rev. I. W. Moore, Mr. Samuel 
Brookings to Miss Mary Reed. Dec. 20, Mr. George Stinson to 
Mixs Louisa Hathern. Dec. 22, Mr. William J. Blin to Miss Sarah 
L. Crocker. 

In Mercer, Me., by Rev. T. Hill, Mr. Thomas McDonough Green- 
leaf to Miss Harriet N. Kimball. 

In Monmouth, Me., Jan. 31, by Elder J. B. Prescott, Rev. Set 
B. Chase, of Paris, Me., to Miss Mary E. Holmes, of Peru. 


=n —- 

















DIED. 


In Charlestown, Mass., Jan. 18, Mrs. Eliza Maria, wife of Levi G. 
Leeman, and daughter of Widow Sally Burrill, of Vienna, Me., 
Maines papers please copy. 

In Saugus, Mass, Jan 39, Anna Maria, only daughter of Fales 
and Harriet Newhall, aged 5 years and 4 months. 

In Rockville, Conn., Dec. 6, of consumption, Miss Lucia Willis, 
aged 29 years. She died in peace, aud doubtless rests ia heaven. 

In Hartland, Vt., Jan. 14, Elizabeth Arabella, daughter of Winslow 
and Rhoda Eager, aged 3 years and 9 months. 














Advertisements, 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
he New Testament History of Christ, a Sabbath School 
Question Book, by Rev. B. K. Peirce, Vol. 2; price $1.25 
per dozen. This Question Book is the connecting link be- 
tween Vol. 1 of Peirce’s Questions and Lonking’s Questions, 
and particularly suited for children from nine to fifteen years 
of age. 

THE MUSICAL GEM, New Edition, 25 cents each— 
$2.25 per dozen;—a valuable book for prayer or camp-meet- 
ings. 

THE S. 8S. TEACHER’S MANUAL, b 
Peirce. A beautiful minature, handsomely bound in cloth, 
with gilt edges. 31 cents, retail, with usual discount to 
or purchasers. Every S.S. Teacher should possess 
this . 





Rev. B. K. 





NOTICE. 
W: \»pe every preacher in the N. E. Conference will con- 
sider themselves agents fur the Ladies’ Repository. We 
allow the same discount as the publishers in Cincinnati.— 
Send in the subscribers at once. 
WAITE, PEIRCE & CO., 
No. 1 Cornhill. 





WANTED, 
ols. Ist, 24, or 6th, of the Guide to Chrirtian Perfection. 
The subscriber will give a volume of the current year, or a 
bound voluine of either of the three precedin years, for the 
above voluine of the Guide, or will pay a saitable remuneration 
for single numbers of the above volumes. 
G. C. RAND & CO., 
uf Pubs. of the Guide, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 





SANBORNW’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR. 
A= FICAL GRAMMAR of the English Language, 

embracing the Introductive and Progressive methods of 
teaching, with familiar explanations, in the lecture style, ap. 
propriate parsing examples, both in Etymology and Syntax; 
Questions subjoined for recitation; Exercises in false Syutax; 
Orthography, Punctuation, Enunication, Figures, and an Ap- 
pendix. In five parts. Being a complete Systen.; of Gram- 
mar, containing much new matter not found in other Grammars. 
Designed for the use of all who wish to obtain a thorough and 
practical knowledge of thr English language. Dy Dyer H. 
Sansorn, A. M. Prof. of Math., Int. and Natural Science 
in the N. H. Couf. Seminary. Seventh edition, improved, 1846. 


SANBORN’S NORMAL SCHOOL GRAM- 
MAR. 
FING an abridgement of the Analytical Grammar of the 
English Language. By Dryer H. Sansorn, A. M., 
Prof. of Math., Int. and Nat. Science, in the N. H. Confers 
ence Seminary, at Northfield. 

The above and highly reconmmended Books may be had at 
the Bookstores of Waite, Peirce & Co., B. B. Mussey, and 
others, Boston; William Hyde & Co., Portland; and of the 
Publisher, in Concord, N. Hi. 


WM. M. NASSAU’S 
HAIR DRESSING ROOM, 
No. 28 Concress Street, Boston, 


pe Particular attention given to honing Razors. 
an. 2m . 








THE OFFICE OF THE PROPRIETOR OF 
HOLMAN’S NATURE’S GRAND RE- 
STORATIVE, 

Is removed to 54 Cornhill. 


J. B. HOLMAN, Proprietor, 
tf 


May 20. 64 Cornhill, Boston. 





WILLARD PAGE’S 


TEMPERANCE VICTUALLING CELLAR 
NO. 583 NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON. 
Hot Coffee and Tea furnished with Meals, at all hours of the 


day. Also, Regular and Transient Boarders. 
Sept. 28. Sin 


HILL & BRODHEAD, 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND 


STATIONERS, 
NOS. 17 AND 19 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


HH" & BRODHEAD keep constantly on hand, and fe 
sale, at lowest prices, a large assortment of Law, Theo- 
logical, Medical, School and Miscellaneous Books. Also a 
large variety of pens including Letter, Cap, Pot, Bill, 
Note and Fancy Papers; Bristol and Loudon Board; Draw- 
ing and Tracing Papers; Plain, Fancy and Embossed Visiting 
Cards; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Paints; Camel’s Hair 
Pencils; Indelible Ink; Steel Pens and Penbolders, of every 
variety; Wafers; Sealing Wax; Inkstands and Ink Slates; 
Blank, Account, Check and Memorandum Books; Portfolios 
&e., &e. tf Oct. 22. 








E. & G. G. HOOK, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Corner of Leverett and Second Streets, Boston. 
Where they have every facility for the manufacture of e 


description of Church Organs, comprising an extensive fact 
built expressly fur the purpose ; a large stock of most thorough- 


_ ly seasoned wood of various kinds, some of which has bees 


stored upwards of twenty years, rendering it invaluable tor 
certain ang ay first rate workmen in the various branches, 
who have been for a long’ time in their employ,—which, 
together with t personal experience and unremitted ap- 
plication, enables them to present inducements worthy the 
consideration of the public. 


In the department of Reed Stops, they have attained a de- 


gree of mathematical precision hitherto unequalled, which en- 


ables them to produce Reeds of the most perfect quality and 
uniformity of tone and pi s of intonation, as well as the 
property of standing in tune in an unusual . 

They have supplied many of the principal churches through- 
out the country with ns, among which are several of the 
argest class. They would refer to the following: —the chuhe’ 
lof the late Dr. Channing, the Tremont Temple, and the chuch 
of the Holy Cross, in Boston; the Rev. Dr. Dewey’s, and the 
Rev. Mr. Bellows’ ehurches in New York ; Rev. Mr. marley 
pr re ; and St. Luke’s and St. Philip’s churches in hil- 

ia. 


N. B. Constantly on hand snall sized Chareh — anl 
second hand do., im good repair. 3m an. 34 
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For the Herald and Journal. 


STANZAS. 


© lead me to the Lethean shore, 
Where I may drink, and sigh no more, 
Then to my well bewildered eye 
Presént the page of history, 


That I may read, and learn that they 
Whom late I wept, as passed away, 
With watehful eyes and hearts that burn, 
Still wait to welcome my return. 


Assure me that the noble brow 
Has no consumptive palness now, 
Aud that no fever drinks the dew 
From lips to me so sweet, so true. 


MPhis is the balm I scek—till then 
The rose its odors sheds in vain; 
A pall is o’er creation cast, 
lis bloom and brightness all are past; 


Heaven’s firmament, richly wrought with gold, 
Is dim; the eun is pale and cold, 
And as I list, the murmuring stream 
Pours sadly forth the funeral hywn. 
PETER. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


HENRY LESLIE. 


The youn 
chamber, cal her husband’s last letter was in 
her hand. The paper looked soiled and worn, and 


the hand writing was nearly illegible; they might 


wife sat alone in her pleasant 


When the consciousness of the drunkard re- 
turned, he found himself in a comfortable cham- 
ber, decently dressed, and his benefactor stood 
at his side. No word of censure or rebuke fell 
from the lips of the excellent man, as he stood 
contemplating the change a few hours had made 
in the being before him, but he gently said, “ My 
son, | found you in trouble, and have been hap- 
py in offering you a temporary shelter ; you have 
now entirely recovered, and [ will gladly send 
you to your friends or home.” Core 

Only a wild look of anguish replied to his kind 
offer, and again he said, mildly, ** My son, I pity 
you, and it may be.] can aid you; at any rate 
tell me your name and your story, without fear.” 

O! how these words fell upon the ear of the 
stranger; the tones of the good man’s voice 
awakening the same feeling in his heart, which 
the blessed glances of the stars had aroused when 
he struggled with himself, alone and wretched. 
The tears streamed down his sunken cheeks, as 
he informed his host that he was a foreigner, with 
neither friends or home. ‘* My name,” said he, 
is Leslie, Harry Leslie; andysir, | have tried 
to shake off my fetters, to be a man once more ; 
but no one will employ a drunkard. I ama 
hopeless wretch, and only wish to die unknown. 
A blessing on you for your kindness; it quite 
overcomes me; but I hope for nothing but a 
grave.” 


and hardly knew what to do to arouse in Leslie 

less discouraging feelings ; but at length approach- 
“ Harry Leslie, have you wife or child?” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the inebriate. 

“1 say, Leslie, have you wifeor child ? ” 

““O!” groaned the conscience smitten, “* why 


and he covered his face with his hands. 





well’appear thus, for that letter had been carried 


in Margaret’s bosom, and read amid blinding | 


” 





The old man looked distressed and sorrowful, 


ing him, ina solemn and tender vuice, he said, 


did I ever leave them ; Margaret! my own true 
wife, my golden haired Kitty, my wee Willie,” 


For golden haired Kitty, and wee Willie, and 


For the Herald and Journal. 


OLD ALCOHOL. 
HIS PICTURE AND SPEECH. 


Old Alchy sat in his old Still-house, 
Sipping his whiskey tea, 

For he’d just been out on a foreign scout, 
Far o’er the raging sea. 


And there he sat, dressed in his cue, 
From slumber just awoke ; 

His eyes like Luna peeping through 
A veil of fog and smoke. 


His nose was like a ponderous beam 
Projecting from the wall 

Of some old house where man and team 
For drink and victuals call,— 


And there it hung, through snow and rain, 
And spring and autumn’s din, 

With this inscription large and plain,— 
There’s grog enough within. 


His face was red and blue hy turns, 
’T was white, and black as sovt, 

With ridges, chilblains, boils, and burus, 
And carbuncles to boot. 


And there he sat, all in a pet, 
At what, he scarcely knew; 

Surrounded by a dingy set, 
Of agents good and true. 


What news ? what news ? old Alchy said, 
What of the battle ground ? 

My subjects all have they denied 
The faith that made them sound ? 


My enemies taunt me day and night, 
They say we’re running low, 

I’m so distracted with affright 
I scarce know what to do. 


*Tis true the men with freedom spoke, 
Our cause is going down; 


SLAVERY. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


SINLESS SLAVERY. 


As brother Livesey has condescended to notice my article 
on *Sinless Slavery,’ it may be thought uncourteous in me 
not to make some reply. He seems to prefer his own defini- 
tion of slavery to Dr. Webster’s, to mine, or to any other. It 
suits some péople best to be allowed to have their own way. 
Without hinting whether brother L. is of that class or not, we 
will indulge him for the present. 

His definition is as follows: ‘ Slavery is a legal institution, 
made by law, which puts one man into the power of another, 
and subjects him to the will of bis master.”?> Whether he in- 
tends this for a generic or specific definition, we do not know, 
but should think, from the limited import of the terms em 
ployed, that it must be the latter, But our principal business 
with the definition will be to analyze it, for the purpose, if pos- 
sible, of ya its sinless element. 

‘* Slavery is a legal institution, made by law.”? There is a 
species of slavery to which this part of the definition will 
apply, but there may be a great deal of slavery to which it 
does not apply. In a state of anarchy, the stronger will sub- 
ject the weaker to their wills. ‘This would be slavery in the 
most technical sense of the term. But it would not be a legal 
institution, nor made by law. This might also take place ina 
state where the laws neither authorised nor prohibited slavery, 
in which case it would not be a creature of law, nor possess a 
legal character. The guilt of slavery may aud doubtless does 
exist in Massachusetts, where actual slavery does not exist. 
The disposition to hold men in bondage may be rife, where the 
laws prohibit the actual existence of slavery; and where this 
disposition exists, there exists the guilt of 4 Rens But in all 
these cases, the slavery would not be a legal institution, nor 
made by law. There may therefore be slavery where there 
are no slave laws, aud there may be slave laws where there is 
no slavery. Suppose all the slaveholders in Kentucky should 
manuimit their slaves, and employ them as free laborers, while 
no change takes place in the flaws. And suppose this to take 
place by the universal agreement of the slaveholders, without 
the process by which a legal emancipation is effected. Here 

would be a state in which there would exist slave laws, and 
the legal relation, and yet no slavery. Suppose another case: 
suppose the Legislature of Mnenadiinnter should enact slave 
laws, and there should not be a single individual of her citizens 
dis; osed to avail himself of such laws. Here would be a state 
with slave laws, without the legal relation, and no slavery. 





those suspected of royalty, that in the event they might secure 
to the republic the blessings of civil and religious liberty in 
all future time. 

So, in the present case, Tnexpediency is continually pointing 
to insurrections, the incapacity of the slave for freedom, and 
even the cruelty of letting him loose, as it is said, to inevita- 
ble wretchedness and starvation. A good object must always 
be held out, to hide the wickedness o holding a human being 
in slavery; allowing, all the whilg, that emancipation woald 
he good, if it could be accomplished without entailing a greater 
evil upon both the master and the slave, but that, in the existing 
circumstances, benevolence, Christianity, and even the good of 
those in bondage, require that they should be continued, at 
least for a while, as they are. 1 
. Now the principle in all the above cases is that of Expedi- 
ency—a principle, although often brought into requisition, is 
nevertheless, one of the most delusive and destructive with 
which pure Christianity has been ever forced to contend. h 
can take a thousand forms, and has been adduced, in every age 
and country, to justify the greatest enormities with which our 
world has been afflicted. It assumes the awful responsibility 
of deciding upon the fitness or unfitness of God’s law in cer- 
tain cases and circumstances. In regard to slavery, with an 
impious temerity, it claims the right to set aside the great laws 
of equity aad reciprocity in reference to those whom some petty 
state may call slaves. ‘This principle, when properly analyzed, 
is simply this : ** To do evil that good may come of it,’’—a rule 
of action which the apostle denounces in the most solemn and 
alarming manner. For some mistaken benefit to the slave, it 
ventures to break God’s word, dishonor Christianity, and en- 
tail curses, blights, and blastings in every country in which it 
is the governing policy. From this source originated all the 
sham miracles whicly have corrupted the church of Rome; and 
it is this which at this moment paralyzes the American church | 
and nation from making any adequate effurts in reference to | 
emancipation. ‘To avoid fancied evils, it commits real ones. | 
Expediency says, Of two evils, choose the less. If this be 
said of bad roads, bridges, or any thing of that kind, it may 
do; but when this saying is applied to any thing that has a| 
moral nature, it is fallacious. One might as well say, Of two | 
devils choose the less, or the little one. Now, the true course | 
in regard to moral evils, is to choose neither; fur God’s word 
commands us to resist the devil, and that, too, without any re- 
gard to his magnitude. All moral evil is of the devil, and the 
Christian is to have nothing to do with it, but to shun even the 
very appearance of it. 

Now, this policy of expediency is adopted, and the flood- 
gates opened to interminable evils, the very moment that any | 
one allows himself to pass the simple line of right—wheuever | 
any one begins to make exceptions, or to calculate upon the 
unsuitableness of doing right, in any conceivable situation.— 
Let us examine this policy. 

1. Expediency sets aside the authority of God’s word, by 











And now Lask, if ** slavery be a legal institution, made by law,” 


why do not the slave laws in these cases make slavery ? 
answer, because law aloue cannot make slavery. 


I 


And here it 


calculating, in given circumstances, what is fit, or what is 
j unsuitable to be done. It is the same, in principle, with the | 
traditions of the elders and the dogmas of the Pope, by which 
| the plain, obvious meaning of the Scriptures, is made of no ef- 


tears, until every word was engraved on her) 
heart. It was many long months since Henry | 


wanderer had reached his home. Fora long time 
Margaret hoped all might be well; and when at 
Jast the shadows darkened her spirit, she prayed 
for patience, and strove to conceal from her father 
and her children, the grief which was stealing the | 
bloom from her cheek, and giving her such long, | 
weary nights, of anxiety and tears. 

But the grey-haired parent saw her true feel- 
ings, and almost rejoiced to see that Margaret 
only trembled lest she was widowed in her youth 
—while the old man had learned the sadder story 
that the wine cup, over which Harry loved to 
linger, was leading him down into dark paths of 
degradation and shame. Circumstances at length 


B 


te 





truth, and she had gone to her chamber to search 
vainly in that old letter for a denial of the fact— 


your anxious wife 


Leslie departed to engage in a profitable busi-} must they know aught of my wretchedness and 
ness, and prepare for the emigration of his family! degradation. Better far that they should weep a 
to a distant land, and since 'that letter came,} husband and father dead, than mourn him a liv- 
bringing news of his safe arrival, no tidings of the| ing disgrace.” ° 


dren?” 


self, happiness ; I believe, firmly, that you may 
be reclaimed. 
your family.” 


groaned. 
your fair-haired children; you have given them 


sorrow and loneliness, and anxious watchings.— 


obliged him to reveal to his sorrowful child the| them and yourself to all the happiness of former 
years, I will assist you.” 


“ O, sir,” exclaimed Leslie, wildly, “ never 


** Leslie, do you still love that wife, those chil- 


“Love them! Most fondly.” 
“ ‘Then struggle, and restore to them and your- 


Tell me when you last heard of 
“It is a year, a long year,” and the poor man 
** And you have neglected a beautiful wife, 


ut | seek not the augmentations of repentant 
ars, my young friend; if you desire to restore 


“ How?” 


They’ve had a heavy, deadly stroke, 


Away in Tippletown. 


The Captain went, some mouths ago, 
And joined the temperance host, 
The Colonel, General, Judges, too, 


With certainty are lost. 


All, all have gone, with dire complaint,, 


Except one Deacon good ; 


But, Spartan-like, this good old saint, 


In faithfulness has stood. 





He drinks his ale, and quaffs his sling, 


And walks the good old way 


They used to tread when Prince and King 
Got tipsy twice a day. 


Hurrah! with joy Old Alchy said, 
Our ship is steady yet; 


So long as Deacons lend us aid, 


We need not scold or fret. 


Then brave, my boys, the battle’s din, 


Let demons do their best; 


may be proper to consider the other part of Br. L.’s definition. | 
It is as follows: ** Which puts one man into the power of | 
another, and subjects him to the will of his master.” Slave | 
laws may put one man into the power of another, without the | 
consent of the one into whose power he is put, but it cannot | 
subject one man to the will of another without such consent. 
There may be a necessity that one man should hold the legal | 
relation of master to another, but there is no necessity that | 
can compel the one holding such relation to subject the other 

tohis will, And this subjection is the very essence of slave- 
ry. Itis an essential element of its composition. There is 
no condition deserving the name, where this element does not 
exist. If Br. L. had stopped, in his detinition, at the word | 
*another,”’ and omitted the part relating to the sulyection of | 
the will to the master, he would not have defined slavery at all. | 
The very element essential to its existence would have been 
wanting in the definition. And who could doubt that Br. L. | 
felt it so when he penned his definition. We have said, that law 
alone cannot make slavery. It can put one man into the pow- 
er of another, so that the other may reduce the one to slavery, | 
that is, subjeat hin to his will, but the law has no power to | 
absolutely oblige one man to subject another to his will. The | 
will of man is free—it can choose one of two or more ways, | 
or it can choose neither. Is it slavery where one man has it 

in his power to subject another to his will, and he who has 

this power refuses in his heart to do so? Is ittheft for a man | 
to have it in his power to steal, when he has no disposition to | 
steal, and holds such a practice in utter detestation? The law | 
may authorize slavery, and may impose on a man the legal rela- 
tion of master, against his will, but further than this it cannot 
go, without the man’s consent. 


The slave laws do not put it | 


fect—the two former by exposition and authority, and the latter 
by the plea of relative necessity. r 
| beginning, all his works, and 
mony with them. 
and is not thus driven to justify itself by these continual and 
| accumulating expedients, arising from systems, Circumstances, 
and “ organic sins,”’ of which we have heard so much within 
the last ten years. 


God understood, from the 
framed his laws in perfeet har- 
a : iene ; 
Pruth is always in agreement with itself, 


2. This policy deludes its supporters by its first effects. The 


| triumphing of the wicked is short. The first effects of aleohol 
j are to give unusual strength, a more lively fancy, and to raise 
aman a hundred per cent. above himself; but the subsequent 
ones need not be enumerated. The first eflects of St. Paul’s 
| preaching in Ephesus was tumultuous and disorganizing, but 
| ultimately it eflected the establishment of a pure Christianity | 
in that wicked city. ‘ 


Nothing is more common with many | 


than to be carried away by the first effects of any measure.— | 


teaches men to lean to their own understanding. 


| But this hasty decision is nut wise; we should have faith in | 
| God’s word. 


! 
{ 
3. Expediency denies, in effect, the providence of God, and | 
It fears to 


do that which is right, and attempts, by its interference, to aid | 


he divine government. The doing that which is right can | 


never be injurious, for God>is not divided against himself; | 


i 


| consequently the treating man as man, and the letting of the | 


»ppressed go free, as has been commanded, never can result in | 


that which is evil, but will always ultimately result in good to 


| It is blind 


| all parties. 


4. Expediency always takes a short-sighted view of things. 
; and cannot see afar off. But whenever an extended | 
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THE DOMESTIC 


HE DOMESTIC COOKING STOVE, for burping ei 
Wood or Coal, invented ly J. MEARS, has becon 


pletely domesticated in the kitchen; and sach isthe re putat 
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he 


gained by its intrinsic merits that it can be, and is, WAK- 


RANTED to give entire satisfaction. 


In form con 


The 


vessels with ease. 


ipact, bet spacious; 


The hearth, 


in appearance neat ; 
plain; in construction simple, and re pared with ease. 


height adapted for placing and replacing 
encichng 
vents the garments of the eook from ecomine ine 


three 


the heated parts of the stove—ofiers a safe deposit for | 


to weep her tears of agony alone. 
The young wife had sat long in her window 


’ 


tl 


* | will give you employment; you shall sign 
the temperance pledge, and keep yourself out of 


If Christians but drink ram and gin, 
Our cause will stand the test. 


Jan. 30. ZENO. 


into the power of oné man to subject another to his will, or 
make a slave of him, only by establishing the legal relation. — 
These laws do not empower a man to subject any other man he 


and comprehensive view of any measure is taken, it will always 
| be found that true expediency ts invariably on the side of doing, 
| under all cireumstances, that which is intlexibly right—that| 
| the only way to avoid evil is implicitly to obey God, do right, | 


holding communion with her own troubled, suf- 
fering spirit. She gazed, but not upon the sweet) y 
valley which lay sleeping calmly in the moon- 
light ; she listened, but it was not to the low, soft 
breathings of her unconscious children—she look- 
ed up to the quiet, watching stars, and wildly 
prayed them to guide Harry Leslie back to his 










u 


father—his deliverer. 


1e way of temptation; at the end of the year 
ou shall return to your own. 

* Think, Leslie, yesterday you were a 
‘“‘ Brute,” ejaculated the redeemed, as he fell | 
pon his knees, and hailed the old man as his 


” 





** My son,” said Mr. Marshall, mastering his 
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may please to his will, nor do they empower a mafi to subject 
those of any particular class or color to his will; but they | 
ouly empower him to subject those to his will whom it places 
in his power, by establishing the legal relation. When this 
relation is established, then he may or may not subject those 
put into his power to his will, just as he may be disposed in | 
his heart, so that the reducing to slavery is purely his own act, | 
and he is responsible for it. There may be cases, (how numer- 
ous we cannot say) in which men hold the legal relation, but 


and fear nothing. 


| In 
| pedient to retain the States of Georgia and South Carolina, | 
| by conceding to them and some prominent individuals belong- 
ing to other States, the three-filih slave representation in Con- | 


Every page of history illustrates the folly of Expediency.— } 
the formation of the federal constitution, it was deemed ex- | 


gress, the delivering up of runaway slaves, and the continua. | 


j tion of the foreign slave trade for nearly twenty yeara. 


The | 
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home, and the stars returned to poor Margaret 
glances of hope; she felt as though the eyes of 
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angels were watching her in sympathy, and she| a 
was comforted. 
That very night, the subject of Margaret Les-| a 


lie’s prayers and tears, was sleeping in the streets 
of a distant city. Aye, in the streets, with only 
the blue star-lit sky for a covering, with the cold, 
gray stones of the pavement for a pillow. O! 
could that be one for whom faithful eyes had been 
weeping, and faithful hearts yearning with unut- 
terable love? Alas! it was too true. There, 
covered with its rags and shame, lay the wreck 
of a stately form, perhaps, too, the wreck of as 
noble a spirit. That evening he had exchanged 
the last article of value which he had possessed 
for the poisoned cup, and ere midnight, the 
wretch who tempted and destroyed him, had} | 
driven him helpless and homeless into the streets. 
He tottered along slowly, sometimes falling upon} | 
the hard pavements, sometimes creeping like a 
foul insect, until at last, exhausted,and nearly in- 
sensible, he crept close to the walls of a building. 
which cast over his wretchedness a friendly 
shade, and fell asleep. 

When the inebriate awoke from his death-like 
slumber, he was in the full possession of his 
senses, and he looked around him bewildered, 
and wondering where he was. Ile thought he 
had been sleeping, for the first time in his life, 
with no canopy above him but the starry heavens ; 
yet no! not for the first time, for now he re- 
membered that once in his boyhood, he had gone 
with the hunters over moorland and mountain, 
and slept on their beds of fragrant heather.— 
But that was in his own mountain Scotland ; 
then he was young, and pure, and free; now he 
was ina strange land, friendless, degraded, and en- 
slaved. As memory led him back into the past, 
reason and conscience asserted their power, and 
all his dark life was clearly pictured before him. 

He could see the gradual stepping stones by 
which he had descended into this whirlpool of 
vice ; he saw that he was now in the very depths 
of misery and want; and in these lucid moments 
there were pale faces, which seemed to approach 
and look mournfully into his own. Poor Leslie ! 
Those pale faces made him nearly mad. O, 
how he hated and loathed himself. He looked 
wildly around upon the dark stones, to find some- 
thing with which to énd his wretched life, but he 
saw nothing ; he thought of the flowing river, but 
he was too weak to rise. At length he gazed 
up to the stars, and they seemed to look down 
into his weary tortured soul with so much com- 
passion, that he became again calm and capable 
of reflection. There, in the stillnes and quiet of 
the night, with only the stars for witnesses, he 
promised himself to forsake strong drink for 
ever, to seek employment, and become a better 
man. 

With the morning sunbeams, Leslie, strength- 
ened by his good resolutions, presented himself 
before one whose reputation for generosity and 
kindness had reached him and encouraged him to 

. apply, told his story without reserve, and begged 

. employment. But he was destined to meet with 
disappointment, and all that long day did he wan- 
det in his fruitless search. Some had never | 
known temptation ; his shabby and miserable dress 
pfejudiced others; and though he told his touch- 
ing story simply, and with a manly and truthful 
face, no heart allowed itself to pity, no hand was 
stretched forth to save. Poor Leslie had hoped 
and struggled to retrace his fearful steps, but 
his heart sank under his many discouragements, 
and he again sought to drown his misery in the 
intoxicating draught. 

Mr. Marshall had quitted the store earlier than 
usual one evening, and was walking briskly 
homewards, when his attention was arrested by 
& group of boys, gathered around adrunken man, 
who was vainly endeavoring to protect himself 
from their insults, with his terrible curses. At 
length he fell violently upon the rough stones, 
— a loud —— from his tormentors fell pain- 
yo upoa the ears of the gentleman, who sud- 

y appeared in their _ midst, dispersing them 
alone by the dignity of his manners, and kindly 
offering to conduct the inebriate to his home.— 
To this kind offer, however, no answ re 
turned ; the drunken m . ; a Pee 
by his fall, and as Mr Marshall’ mann hwo 

sx: hitb lente tdbllent enna s feelings forbade 
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reflections ; pray not to be led into temptation,” 


giving him the blessing of a home. 
tered heartily into her husband’s plan, and our 
wanderer began his new life with a heart swell- 
ing with gratitude and repentance, and courage 


heart-treasures it contained, cheered him in his 
hours of labor, and when evening came, he 
found by the quiet fireside of his employer, com- 
fort and peace. 


missive, full of the breathings of his affection, and | 
advised him to wait until the time of his trial was 
be certain that his reform was thorough and com- 
plete. 
marks, and was satisfied to know that Margaret’s 


anxiety had been relieved, and that ere another | 
summer, golden haired Kitty, and wee Willie, | 


re in such distress, 


wn emotion, * I will leave you now to your own 


i 


nd he left him alone. : days. Sister N. embraced religion in 1832, and connected 
The plans of the good merchant were speedily herself with the M. E. Church, of which she was a devoted | 
rranged. He would employ Leslie one year, member till her death. She possessed excellent talents, and 


nd allow him to board in his own family, thus 
Mrs. M. en- 


nd hope. The thought of his. home and the 














O how he longed to send over the waters one | 
ongings for forgiveness. But his benefactor had 


vast, and he should be confident of success ; should 


Leslie felt the justice of his friend’s re- 





would come to dwell with him in an American + 


home. 

The vear of Harry Leslie’s trial is past, and 
he is taking leave of the good old pair whose 
kindness has been his salvation. ‘ Harry,” said 
the old man, ‘I have just arranged a little affair 
which you must consent to. You know my busi- 
ness will depend principally upon you next year, 
and I have a house not far from the store, which 
you shall have rent free, if you will accept it.— 
lam going down to the wharf with you, and as 
we shall pass, you must stop in and look at it, and 
then you can tell Margaret just what kind of a 
place she is coming to.” Harry’s heart was too 
full for words, and wringing the old lady’s hand, 
he quitted the house which he had learned to love 
so dearly, and with a feeling of sadness, directed 
his steps toward the place of embarkation.— 
* Harry,” said Mr. Marshall, ‘ here is the place,” 
and they entered. It was a pleasant and com- 
fortable dwelling, and a tidy servant ushered them 
into the parlor. Harry looked around him.— 
Surely, that was his own portrait that adorned the 
wall, the door opened—his own—his own dear 
Margaret, wee Willie, and golden haired Kitty, 
were in his arms. 





STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


In March, 1845, the Chief Justice of Gibraltar 
some workmen employed at his house ; and while 
one of them was digging near the dining room 
window, he perceived an opening, which was ver 
deep. He, with some others, and the Chief Jus- 
tice himself, ventured down the aperture, and 
after descending about forty feet almost perpen- 
dicular, came to a very narrow passage, which 
led to a most beautiful cave, stalactites hanging 
about as white as snow, and of various forms— 
some like cauliflowers. 
was a human skeleton, sticking fast to the rock, 


petrified. 
an old one) is immediately over the cave. 


a beard. 
‘Some parts are quite petrified. 


quite distinct. 


the remaining parts are also stone. 


were beautifully perfect, but the front ones o 





he called @ carriage and ha 
Ais own home. 













d- him conveyed to 


complete. 


| strong faith, and waa a great help to her Jusband, in his min- 
isteria’ labors, and endeared to a large ciftle of friends. 
sickness 
hér end was peace. 
her native place, to sleep in the family burying ground, until 
the resurrection of the just. 


In the midst of all this 


and the bones of a dog beside it, having become 
The Chief Justice’s house (which is 


walked out, on the 4th inst., to examine the bones. 
It is quite melancholy to see the skull; the water 
has dropped on the lower jaw till it has run 
down and hardened, giving it the appearance of 


The scalp 
still remains, and the veins on the left side are 
It is just like stone, and is chip- 
ped here and there, so that the bone of the skull 
appears, though very white, in some places like 
ivory. The nose likewise has not decayed, and 
The bones 
of the right hand were fastened to the right side 
of the head; so that the poor creature has the ap- 
pearance of having laid down and died, very 
probably of starvation, with his hand under his 
head, which is half turned round, as if he or she 
had been: looking up. The entire set of teeth 


the lower jaw dropped when it was moved.— 
. There is some of the back bone, arm bones, ribs 
and thigh; in fact, | believe they have them all 
The bones of the dog lay beside the 


Mrs. MartHa M. Newton, wife of Rev. Adna Newton, 
lied in Sharon, Vt., Dec. 20, afted 33 years, 7 months, and 8 


Her 
was protracted, but borne with great patience, and 
Her remains were brought to Springfield, 


C. R. Haroine. 
Springfield, Jan. 29. 








Sister Menritarir, wife of Br. John Allan, of Whiting, 
Me., died of consumption, in great peace, April 20, aged 66. 
Sister Allan was one of six who composed the first class ever 
in this place, formed Sept. 30, 1832, by Br. M. Hill. She re- | 
mained steadfast unto death. She was a mother in Israel, 
and especially to preachers. She fell asleep in Jesus without 
a sigh or groan. May we all die the death of the righteous. | 

Lubec, Me., Jan. 25. D. STAPLES. 








SamueEt Corson, Jr., son of Samuel and Mary Colson, 
died in Trescott, Me., Jan. 22, aged 22. He was converted | 
some six years since, but by laying by the form he soon lost; 
the power of godliness. Yet, though he did not enjoy the life 
of religion until a short time before he died, he remained a 
steady young man, beloved by all who knew him. A few days | 
vefore his death, being attacked with a relapse of the measles, | 
he came into the house, from his work, and told his friends 
that he had come in to die, and trusted he should be accepted | 
of the Lord. During his short sickness, when rational, (for! 
he was deranged the most of the time,) he was sensible that} 
death was doing his work, and felt by grace prepared for his 
great change. D. STaPLes. 
Lubec, Me., Jan. 25. 





Miss Sytvia T. Levanp died of typhus fever, in Sher- 
burne, Dec. 17, aged 39 years. Sister L. was converted @o 
God at the age of 12 years, and united with the Methodist E. 
Church, and for many years has been a worthy member of the | 
M. E. Church in this place. The sickness immediately pre- 
ceding her death was short and distressing, and she could 
converse but little, but she was prepared for the sudden sum- 
mons, and without doubt now rests in heave. 

Holliston, Jan. 20. Luman Boypven. 








Ann Atwoopn, wife of Benjamin Atwood, died in Newbury, 
Vt., aged 45. Sister Atwood had for many years been an ac- | 
ceptable member of the Methodist E. Church. She sustained | 
the various relations of life with great fidelity and usefulness. 
Her worth was known and prized most by those most inti- 
mately acquainted with her, and long and affectionately will. 
they cherish her memory. Her last sickness was protracted 
and painful, and had a depressing influence on her mind, but | 
we entertain no doubt that her death was the death of the 
righteous, and her last end like his. E. PETTENGILL. 
Newbury, Jan. 25. 





Mrs. Davis, wife of Mr. Joseph J. Davis, formerly Miss | 
Persis Emeline Collins, died in Hartford, Conn., Jan. 6, | 
aged 35. What might have been her feelings, in view of her 
approaching end, we cannot say. It came as unexpected as 
it was sudden. She was suffering under but a slight indispo- 
sition, when disease made its dreadful onset, and in a moment 
she was bereft of all sense of her condition, and remained so 

during the brief hours of her stay. But though so sudden was | 
her exit that no word respecting the present or future could be 
dropped, no farewell given to weeping friends, yet it may be 
gratifying to many of her old acquaintances that survive her, 
to know that those most intimately conversant with her express 
unshaken confidence that she sweetly rests in the bosom of her: 
Savior. She experienced religion something more than twelve | 
years since, under the labors of our late Br. Reuben Ransom, | 
and joined the M. E. Chareh in So. Wilbraham. Though, 

for certain reasons, she never removed her relation, or con- 

nected herself with any other church, after leaving her. native 

town, yet the change she there professed was more and more 








Her loss,as an amiable and affectionate companion, and devoted 
mother, is lam noted by a grief-stricken husband, and an in- 
consolable little daughter, in the ninth year of her age. But 
though the gloom of mourning has closed around us so sud- 
den!y, and many a heart bleeds under a stroke as severe as un- 
expected, nevertheless, ‘‘It is the Lord; let him do as it 
seemeth to him good.” L. C. Couuins. 
Stafford Springs, Conn., Jan. 27. 





Sister AbaGatt L., wife of Mr. Salvandor Harwood, died 
in Tolland, Conn., Jan. 24, aged 81. Sister Harwood was a 
member of our church in this place, and for the last year 
and a half has been a patient sufferer under the ravages of the 
disease which terminated her mortal life. She possessed 
unwavering faith, and her last hours were those of signal tri- 
umph. When told that she was dying, she hesitated to believe 
it; being assured it was so, she responded, 


‘** If this be death, I soon shall be, 
From every pain and sorrow free, 
I shall the king of glory see, 
All is well! all is well !’”’ 


Stafford Springs, Jan. 27. L. C. Couuins. 





Sornrosta D., wife of Alexas Burnham, and daughter of 
Mr. Jeremiah and Sarah Lane, of Fayette, died of typhus fever, 
in Dixfield village, Me., Jan. 10, aged $1 years and 7 months. 
It is thought that she was taptised and received into the M. 
E. Church by Rev. H. Nickerson, some ten or twelve years 
ago. Sister Burnham lived well, died well, and has gone to 
heaven, we trust. She has left an afflicted husband, feeble in 
body, with three young children, the youngest of whom is about 
three weeks old. J. Lurxin. 
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human bones.—Literary Gazette. 


Rumford, Me., Jan. 15. 


| first effects were conciliatory, peaceable, and apparently bene- | 


in which the laws that establish the relation do not subject those | 
thus held to the will of those who hold them, for the reason 
that their free will, like a rail-road switch, is turned the wrong 
way, and it is not in the power of the law to turn it any other 
way. 
self. 


man to the will of another, without the consent of the one to 


manifest as she approached the termination of her brief life. ! 





If it ever be turned, it must be turned by the man him- 
Every man is the switch-man of his own will. The 
idea that legal power, or any other power, can subject one | 


Al- 


whose will he is gto be subjected, is a gross absurdity. 
nihtlate the faculty, and reduce the man to something else. | 
What Almighty power cannot do, and would not, if it could, | 
human power, however concentrated, by legislation, or other- | 
wise, cannot do. Br. L.’s definition either goes upon the 
supposition that the slave laws compel those on whom they are 
brought to béar to subject others to their wills, or that those | 
on whom they are brought to bear are all willing, of their own 

accord, to subject others to their wills. The one cannot be | 
true, and the other is highly improbable. Slave laws have 

prepared the way for making slaves, they have aided and abet- 

ted in waking slaves, but independent of the individual will | 
of the slaveholder in’ disposition, they never have nor never | 
can make a slave. They are accessories before the fact, and 
after the fact, but they are never the exclusive authors of the 
fact, or even principals. 

Thus much for Br. L.’s definition. Dr. Webster’s definition 
we think is more fortunate—it has nothing to say about law, 
and therefore does not make law essential to slavery. This 
silence clearly indicates that the Dr. did not suppose the legal 
relation to be one of the essentialelements of the villanous 
compound. That relation may exist without slavery, and sla- 
very may exist without that relation. But when doctors disa- 
gree, we are all at liberty to form our own opinions. No doubt 

tr. L.’s definition answered his own purpose better than Dr. 
Webster’s or any other one he could have adopted. If Br. 
L. had made Dr. Webster’s definition, as he proposed to do, 
the basis of his argument, instead of taking his own, and a | 


very different one, he would have found much more difficulty in | 
arriving ata conclusion to suit him than he has done. He | 


says: ‘* We take the testimony of the witness, (Dr. Webster,) | 
not Br. Crandall’s implication, and assert that motives form no | 
part of Dr. Webster’s definition.”?  ‘* And assert ”’—that set- | 
tles it. But it would have settled it much better, in my mind, | 
if there had been something more than assertion. Dr. Web- 
ster’s definition is: Bondage—* The state of entire subjection | 
of one person to the w ill of another.”? We took the position 

that the above definition of Dr. Webster implied selfish mo- 

tives on the part of the one holding another in slavery. Br. L. | 
denies this implication. But we are very far from yielding 
this point, but shall contend that the selfish motives are im- 
plied in the entireness or totality of the subjection. Will Br. 
L. admit that selfish motives are sometimes concerned in the 
subjection of one person to the willofanother? If he will ad- 
mit that, then he must admit that the subjection is not entire or 
total, where such motives are wanting. A shbjection cannot | 
be more than entire or total, and if it sometimes includes sel- 
fish motives, it must always include them, when it is entive or 
total, and therefore, according to Dr. Webster, they must al- | 
wavs be included when the subjection amounts to slavery. And | 
could one man consent that another should be entirely subject- | 
ed to his will, without selfish motives? If Br. L. thinks it} 
could be so, let him not merely ‘assert’? it, but prove it. | 
Could he himself, from disinterested motives, consent to such 

a subjection to his will? He might from such motives take a 
poor fellow under his protection, and allow the law to call hin | 
his slave, but would the subjection be entire, in that ¢ase? 

Could there be any thing added to it? If there could, then | 
the subjection would not be entire. And certainly the change } 
from disinterested motives to selfish motives would increase | 
and aggravate the saljection. A person bound by the silken | 
cords of love, would never consent to have his bondage called | 
by so ugly a name as that of slavery. He might call it friend- | 
ship, protection, kindness or humanity, but he would never call | 
it slavery. And we hope that our good brother Livesey will | 
see the time when he will no longer be willing to call that which 

is virtuous, lovely, and of good report, by so hard a name, and | 
then turn around, and call the greatest villainy and cruelty the | 
sun ever shone upon, by the same name. Did Mr. Wesley, | 
did Dr. Coke, did Dr. Clark, did George Washington, did Dr. 
Edwards, did Patrick Henry, did Thomas Jefferson, did any 
of the revolutionary worthies, make such a distinction as tha 
of sinless and sinful slavery? No, never! It isa modern in- 
vention, and was invented and is used for no other purpose but 

to shield the characters and consciences of slaveholders. | 
man—a Christian minister, who first breathed the free air of | 
Old England, and has since breathed the free air of New 

England, should never be found, either intentionally or unin- 

tentionally, holding a shield over slaveholders, warding off 
from them the arrows of truth, now flying from the almost en- 

tire civilized world, and from some parts of the world not quite 

so civilized. P. CRANDALL. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


REPLY TO DR. BANGS ON SLAVERY. 


NO. VIII. 


PLEA OF “INEXPEDIENCY ” FALLACIOUS. 


Napoleon once said, **No man admits his wickedness 
either to others or to himself.” There is much truth in this 
declaration. It seeins to be a principle of our fallen nature, 
exemplified from the first transgression to the present hour, to 
cover our sins from ourselves, or to transfer the blame of them 
to others. Vice, undisguised, having its own name, and 
standing out in its owa naked deformity, would be too mon- 
strous for the reception of a being within the reach of divine 
grace; perhaps none but a devil outright could be found ca- 
pable of embracing and relishing it in its true character. To 
render it receivable, the iniquity must be concealed, associated 
with something that is good, or it must be veiled under the 
plea of Necessity, Circumstance, or Inexpediency. It must 
at least borrow the language of virtue, benevolence, or patri- 
otism. Tyranny, whenever it wishes to crash its victim and 
satiate its lust for power, always points to the necessity of sup- 
pressing free discussion, or popular movements among the 
masses, that by so doing life and property may be continued 
secure. The Inquisition says, Itis better to check the spread- 
ing heresy by the torture and death of a few, than that the 
church should be so convulsed by it as to endanger the eternal 
salvation of millions. This kindled the fires of Smithfield.— 
Robespierre, and the Reign of Terror in his day, concluded 
that, in their ** peculiar cireumstances,” they might dispense 
with the ordinary principles of justice and the established pro- 


| rary. 
} have strictly adhered to that which was right—to have allowed 
these States to have gone, and not to have brought upon us that 
which is now rocking and unsettling the very foundations of | 
our government. 
| among us so incongruous and repulsive to each other that they | 


: ~ ; 2 | cannot remain at rest. 
mighty power cannot force the will of man, though it may an- | 


| church. 


prompt and instant obedience, and he never places one in such 


| dience was required. 


i ficial. But all the while our country was filling up by this | 
eae : . : | 

| forerga Importation of slaves. But the peace was only lempo- | 
Now we see that it would have been much better to | 


This unwise policy has engendered elements | 


External pressure cannot keep them | 
long united. There is no cohesive principle between them.— | 
Slavery originated in war, and naturally tends to it, so that no 
community connected with it can calculate upon ‘ny perma- | 
nent peace in that relation. 

Another illustration may be found in the history of our own 
According to slaveholding testimony, the Methodist | 
Episcopal Church was ‘founded on pire abolition grounds.” | 
Iu maintaining this anti-slavery position, the Rev. Jesse Lee, 
our Southern Historian, says: ** There were much opposition, | 
great excitement, things were carried too far.”? For the sake | 
of peace, and hoping, no doubt, that the general influence of 
the gospel would silently abolish slavery, the Conference, in | 
an evil hour, suspended those rules which it had passed to keep 
the church from this crying evil. The first effects were pleas- } 
ant; there were peace, harmony, and much apparent prosper- 
ity. But what have been the subsequent effects of Uhis suspen- | 
sion. "A delegate in the last General Conference said the | 
division of the church came upen us as a thunder clap out of a 
clear sky. He was eloquent, but not correct. Great events 
never come suddenly; they always cast their shadows before | 
them. The future historian of our church will discover in the | 
suspension of the rules of 1785 the inception of that which | 
in 1844 vent our church asunder. There were the seeds of di- | 
vision sown; and for the last sixty years, with the steadiness | 
of destiny, they have been maturing to the present unhappy | 
consummation of affairs. From the past we should infer in| 
regard to the future. The church can never enjoy permanent | 
peace until every vestige of slavery is removed from the mem- | 
bership as well as from the ministry. And if policy be the 
ruling principle, is it wise to offend the moral feelings of tens 
of thousands at the North, for the sake of retaining the small 
sprinkle of slaveholders on our Southern border ? 

But to return. Your correspondent does not advocate im- 
mediate emancipation. Ifa man is doing wrong, and the ques- 
tion should be ask, When should he stop ? one would suppose 
the reply would be, Immediately. There is no medium be-| 
tween going and stopping. And there is no gradualism in 
obedience. One does not pass from disobedience to obedience, | 
gradually, by steps, but ima ediately, ata leap; for that which 
obeys only in part is not obedience, but has in it, all the while, 
the real principle of disobedience. The slaveholder who says 
he will emancipate next year, or to-morrow, says, in effect, 
that he will not do it to-day. Now, God requires of us 


circumstances that he cannot immediately obey bim. There 
was little done to arrest the desolations of intemperance, until 
gradualism was set aside, and full, entire, and immediate obe- 
This raised the standard of total absti- 
nence, and every subsequent measure based on this true princi- 
ple has been efficient and practicable. The same position 
must be taken in regard to emancipation, Gradualism has 
nothing in it definite, efficient, or practicable. Hitherto it has 
rather seemed to have been an abstract, sickly sentimentalisin, 
calculated to prevent all action in regard to slavery. 

But Expediency fears that if the slaves were set at liberty, 
they would not work, but, on the contrary, they woul! kill 
their masters, and lay waste the country. The trne idea of 
immediate emancipation is, not to let the slaves loose from 
law, but to remove them from the irresponsible dictum of one 
man, and to bring them under the protection and restraint of 
suitable laws. In all ages there.has been a class of men 
who have been afraid to trust the common people with power ; 
but they pave never been afraid to trust themselves with it.— 
Although God, in the beginning, gave to the people ‘* the do- 
minion,”’—the dominion not onJy of self government, but also 
the dominion of ownership to the earth and its fruits, —yet these 
men seem to think that it is not safe that the people should be 
trusted with what heaven gave them, but that they should act 
ouly govern the people, but that for the good of the people 
they should actually own them as chattels personal. These 
men seem to consider themselves as the conservators of the 
human race. In this class, perhaps, may be placed the Auto- 
crat of the Russias, the nobility of Europe, and the slavehold- 
ers and their abettors in this country. Those who underrate 
and despise the poor, ought to read the New Testament, and 
learn from it how the people were esteemed by Him who 
knew what man was. While the rulers and the self-¢otstituted 
conservators of that day were blinded by pride and prejudice, 
so that they rejected the counsel of God against themselves, 
** the common people heard our Lord gladly, and the people re- 
joiced for the glorious things which were done by him. He 
was in favor with the people, and they followed him for the 
gracious words which feli from his lips.’? Thus, I believe that 
in olden times, as well as as in modern days, the common peo- 
ple have been oftener in the right than their rulers, and that 
if all the slaves were set free to-morrow, they would be as ca- 
pable of taking care of themselves as their masters in turn 
would be of themselves. It really seems to me, that to deny the 
safety of immediate emancipation is to deny the most obvious 
principles of common sense, the wisdom of obeying God, and 
the testimony of history and experience. 

In regard to immediate emancipation in the West Indies, 
twenty-four Wesleyan missionaries published, nine years ago, 
the following resolution, adopted in one of their district meet- 
ings: **'That the great measure of entire freedom, so humanely 
and judiciously granted by the legislature, cannot be contem- 
plated without the most devout thanksgiving to Almighty 
God.”’ 

In a document recently presented to the British Parliament, 
on the past and present state of Her Majesty’s colonies, is the 
following honorable testimony in regard to the conduct of the 
emancipated classes in the West Indies: —*‘ In many and most 
important respects, the expectations of the friends of emanci- 
pation have been, unquestionably, more than realized by the 
results of that measure. The peaceful demeanor of the recently 
emancipated classes, their general deference for law, their re- 
spect for religious observances, have formed the theme of re- 
peated and well merited eulogy. No less remarkable and 
creditable to all classes, is the rapidity with which feelings 
which tend to estrange slaves and slaveliolders have yielded to 
the growth of more liberal and kindly sentiments. When it is 
considered that the negro race in these colonies have passed, 
at one stride, from slavery to the full possession of the privileges 
enjoyed under the British constitution in the nineteenth century, 
the readiness with which they have adapted themselves to their 
new condition, and the moderation which they have displayed, 
under circumstances so intensely interesting and exciting, are 
—s of gratification as vague the past, and of hope for the 

uture. 





ceedings in courts, and cut off, at once, all the Royalists, and 


I had sketched replies in reference to the industry of eman- 
cipated slaves, their ability to take care of themselves, and the 
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